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SPRING COSTUMES.—[Ser Pace 202.] 


Fie.2.—FIGARO JACKET WITH BLOUSE Fie. 3.—VEST BASQUE AND PLEATED SKIRT Fie. 4.—REDINGOTE POLONAISE AND 
AND PLAIN SKIRT.—CUT PATTERN, WITH REVERS TABLIER.—CUT PATTERN, NO. KILT SKIRT.—CUT PATTERN, NO. 3813: 


fie. 1.—VEST BASQUE, JABOT OVER-SKIRT, AND 
NO. 3811: JACKET, 25 CENTS. 8812: BASQUE AND SKIRT, 2% CENTS EACH. POLONAISE, 25 CEN'TS. 


PLEATED SKIRT.—CUT PATTERN, NO. 3810: 
BASQUE, % CENTS; OVER-SKIRT, 20 CENTS. 
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Spring Costumes. 
See illustrations on first page. 

WE give herewith models of new woollen cos- 
tumes for spring and summer, for which we are 
indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Lord & Tay- 
ler. These designs embody many new features, 
that will appear not only in wool but in silk toi- 
Jettes, such as the redingote polonaise with side 
panels, the pleated skirt with inlaid velvet, the 
pleated apron with jabot, pleated back drapery, 
and the revers of pleats turned up on one side of 
the apron. The skirts represent the plain, pleat- 
ed, and striped skirts now in vogue, and show 
how to dispense with flounces. 

Fig. 1.—Vesr Basque, Japor Over-SKIRT, AND 
Skirt. This spring costume for a young lady is 
of dark blue wool with white braid, or else with 
woven white stripes in a fabric that is combined 
with it. The front of the skirt forms three box 
pleats, and is striped, while the back is plain. 
The apron is short and wrinkled, and the back 
hangs in full pleats, with the sides forming a ja- 
bot. 
stripes or rows of braid, aud at the top there is a 
short revers each side of the vest, with a belt 
strap across the waist line. The striped coilar is 
pointed and lapped on the side, where a button 
holds it. The high straw hat has the brim faced 
with blue velvet, and is trimmed near the back 
of the crown with lighter blue ribbon loops, while 
a half-long ostrich plume droops down in front, 
Dark blue silk parasol, and tan-colored gloves. 

Fig. 2.—Ficgaro Jacker with BLousk snp 
Pian Skirt. This dress in the original is made 
of écru camel’s-hair, with a skirt that has applique 
stripes of plush and of braid graduating narrow- 
er toward the top. The full round skirt has a 
rolled sash at the top and some bouffant plain 
drapery in the back. The Figaro jacket slopes 
gracefully over a blouse of écru sural. Span- 
ish capote of écru lace with gold brown velvet 
trimming. 

Fig. 3.—Vesr Basque anp PLEATED SKIRT WITH 
Revers Apron. ‘The costume is of porcelain blue 
wool with copper red velvet and copper buttons. 
The full skirt has pleats behind, and is inlaid 
with red velvet on each side and behind. The 
apron has one side caught up in a broad revers 
that is laid in pleats up to the belt. The vest of 
velvet is pointed, and the basque is nearly round, 
being much deeper on the hips than those lately 
worn. Slit pockets bound with velvet. 
straw bonnet with red ribbon rosette and strings. 
Ked parasol. 

Fig. 4.—Repincote Poon aise anp Kivt Skirt. 
This stylish costume has a kilt skirt which may 
be of the bronze, red, and white striped bourette 
shown in the picture, or of plain wool, or silk if 
preferred. The pleats must be broad to be in 
good style. The polonaise of bronze green cash- 
mere, or camel’s-hair, or any light woollen, has an 
under-vest covered at the top with stripes, and 





slue | 


The basque has a vest trimmed with two 


near the waist line with the plain wool held by a | 


velvet belt and buckle, The fronts fasten by but 
one button, and have velvet revers of darker green 
above, also a standing velvet collar; the waist 
line in front is left uncovered, and the garment 
slopes away nearly to the foot of the skirt, form- 
ing a box pleat or panel on the side, while the 
back hangs in many straight pleats. Ecru straw 
round hat trimmed with dark green velvet and 
light ostrich plumes, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iuiusrraten Werexkty. 





The number of Harrer’s YounG Prorie issued 
March % contains the ninth instalment of “ Jo's 
Opportunity,” by Lucy C. Lite; the second of 
“ Réné : 
Carn; and a short story by Davip Ker. 

Articles of an instructive and practical charac- 
ter ave“ The Drawing Club,” by Miss Aticr 
Donievy ; “ Lining Lunch Baskets,” by Joun BR. 
Coryvett; and “ How to Make a Tennis Net,’ by 
Cuartes Lepyarp Norrox. Zhe first of these 
articles is distinguished by originality of treatinent, 
aud the last by the clearness of presentation which 
makes an apparently complicated art perfectly 
simple, 

Lhe principal illustration is 

“WHO ARE YOU?” 
which is done after a painting by F.8. Cuurcn, 
N.A., who also contributes a drawing entitled * Our 
Northern Correspondent.” 

Other illustrations are, “ Flying Moments of 
Delight” (from a photograph), and drawings by 
W. T. Sueptey, C. D. WxLpon, Jessix Suerurnp, 
and others. 








Our next number will contain a PatreERN-SHERT 
SuppLeMent, with numerous full-sized patterns, il- 
dustrations, and descriptions of YounG Girts’ East- 
rk Scits; Lapies’ Serinc Coats, Jackets, Bon- 
ners, and Dresses for Srreet and Houst Wear; 
Youne Grats’ Eveninc Dresses; Boys’ Spring 
Sorts; Ladies’ Cravats, Fichus, and Corsets ; 
Bead Vrimmings, Wall- Baskets, Brush-Holders, 
Work-Bags, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and ar- 
tistic attractions, 


A STUDY IN THE STREET CARS. 
UMAN nature can be observed to as 
much purpose in the street cars as 

uiyWhere else in life, and the novelist or 

the student of manners could hardly put 
himself in a better school than he could 
find by riding up and down the day long in 
one of these conveyances. He would see 


the working-men or heavy laborers in the 


A Fifteenth-century Story,” by Esrucn | 





early day, some cheery and some surly, but 
almost all obedient to the unwritten law 
of a real man’s nature, and refraining from 
taking the seat that any woman may claim. 
A little later the clerks will be coming in 
force, the young and spruce, who are satis- 
fied with themselves, and feel life before 
them full of financial possibilities, and the 
older ones who forgot long ago to be dapper, 
who are weighed down with cares, and in 
spite of the love they may bear their chil- 
dren, wonder if it were not better they had 
never been born, aud see their own lives 
only as dismal unimportant failures. Yet 
later the marketers throng in, the mistress 
of the boarding-house, the well-to-do mo- 
thers of thriving families, the poor woman 
with her pinched raiment and her wet 
brown-paper parcel, the dirty little girl 
with her cav. Then come the school-girls 
with their blooming faces, their bright eyes 
and braided locks, tittering, tee-heeing, talk- 
ing loudly, as if there were no other inter- 
ests than theirs in the world, and other oc- 
cupauts of the car were ciphers, familiar 
with driver or conductor in getting on or 
off, and looking their elders out of counte- 
nance. These are followed by their fathers, 
the business men, in the majority sleek and 
smug, well-coated, well-shaved ; these per- 
haps trembling on the brink of bankruptcy, 
those busy with thoughts that are already 
all but crime; these going on smoothly and 
satisfactorily to assured wealth, and now 
and then a threadbare one whose dreams 
long since went up in thinnest smoke, and 
who spends his days now in a vain struggle 
against fate. Close upon these, very often, 
are their own and other men’s wives, the 
shoppers: women with the difficult task of 
making bricks without straw, of making 
two and two make eight; these who are go- 
ing out for the amusement of it and to see 
what is new, those who are going on such 
serious plain business as domestic sheetings 
and shirtings; and none so triumphantly 
happy as the young bride that is to be, going 
down with her mother to select her finery 
for once in her life from what seems an un- 
limited sum of money; and the young mother 
on her way for nainsooks and long lawns 
and Valenciennes edgings and baby flannels 
soft as the clouds on the side of Mount Ida. 
With these, too, come the maids taking the 
little people for an airing, or to see their 
grandmothers, or something of the sort, the 
same little people usually treading all over 
everybody else in their neighborhood, and 
by tone and conversation in their broken 
talk—sweet always, even if naughtily sweet 

—telling more about their mothers and their 
homes than you might learn by seeing these 
homes and mothers yourself for days to- 
gether. Later still, a very few fine ladies 
on their calling expeditions spread their 
silks and velvets over the seats—a few, for 
most fine ladies are so very fine that the 
street car is not fine enough for them, as 
very possibly, if they choose to wear their 
silks and velvets that can be crushed and 
ruined by pressure and touch, it is not. 
And with all these are the whistling district 
messenger boy who intends to own a rail- 
road and build a palace of his own some day ; 
the woman of business whose mind is in 
the distance; the pretty person who thinks 
the mind of all the world is on her; the de- 
tective who is sure that he reads what is 
in everybody’s mind; the legislator whose 
mind is too much oecupied clearing up the 
affairs of the nation to notice that his boot 
soles are soiling the skirts of everybody that 
brushes by them; the washer-woman car- 
rying home her big basket, and making you 
wonder what life presents of sweetness to 
her; the Sisters of Charity with faces on 
which seems reflected the peace of that 
heaven into which their thoughts seem al- 
ways to be tending; the policeman who 
gets on with an air as if he meant to arrest 
you the very first one of all in the car, and 
gets off as if he had done it; the drankard 
who is just not drunk enough to be put off, 
avd that other drunkard whose miserable 
young wife beside him is trying to look as 
if nothing were the matter; the young man 
with the mysterious parcel; the young wo- 
man who offers her seat to the middle-aged 
woman, and makes the middle-aged woman 
feel as if she would like to shake her for 
taking her to be an old one; the person 
from the country who is determined not to 
go by the right place if minute and perpet- 
ual asking will hinder; the man who sits 
behind his newspaper resolved not to see 
the seatless woman or the elderly or the 
plain or the shabby; the young man who 
lets a woman stand because in these days 
of woman’s rights if a woman wants the 
right to vote she can have the right to 
stand, forgetful, it may be, that thus she 
gets the right to stand without the right 
to vote; the persons who eat peppermint, 
cloves, sassafras, or who chew tobacco and 
make the neighborhood one cuspidor; the 
woman who loses her five-ceut piece in the 
straw and looks for it; the woman who re- 
fuses to make room; the man who confides, 








the man who growls,and the man who is 
taking it all in and turning it over as food 
for his philosophy. The whole world is in 
the street car for him that can give it good- 
day, and all the cosmos of human nature 
revolves there before the eye that knows 
how to read it. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
MARKETABLE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
I ONCE knew of a young man who had a me- 

thodical mind and a large acquaintance among 
young women. He used to keep their names in 
a book, with a memorandum of their accomplish- 
ments, noting carefully which could dance well, 
which could embroider prettily, which make 
sponge-cake, which drive a horse; so that, 
should there be a social demand for either of 
these gifts, it could be supplied. A similar vari- 
ety of attainments is found in the nursery ballad 
about the three ships that came sailing by with 
a pretty maid in each : 

“And one could whistle, and one could sing, 

And oue could play on the violin.” 

But, after all, it is often asked, What is to become 
of the pretty maids on some day when their fa- 
thers’ ships do not come in, and they are left in 
poverty ? What good will their accomplishments 
do them ? 

It is pleasant to be able to answer that all 
these resources may, if well handled, do a great 
deal for them in just that emergency. Accom- 
plishments are really just as marketable as any- 
thing else, so long as there are other people who 
wish to learn or borrow them. It is common to 
say that adversity comes peculiarly hard on those 
who are new to it, but the truth is that such suf- 
ferers often feel it less than those who have been 
ground down by it all the time. The courage of 
the new beginners is better; their spirits are bet- 
ter. I have known young girls who pronounced 
it “‘a lark” to have their fathers lose all their 
possessions, so that they themselves could have 
the new excitement of self-support. Again, they 
have usually more friends and more zealous coun- 
sellors than those who have been poor all their 
lives. In our easy American society a sudden 
loss of property does not, as in older countries, 
at once transfer a person to a different social 
grade ; we see too many ups and downs for that; 


and toward a young woman especially, who is- 


obliged to shift for herself, there is usually a cor- 
dial and generous sentiment among the friends 
of more prosperous hours, It is usually more 
easy for her to obtain work, or instruction, or 
capital, than if she had always been poor. The 
things essential are energy, a cheerful spirit, and 
a quick discovery of the gift, whatever it is, that 
will be her strongest hold. 

As to the selection of this gift, it is perhaps 
good advice to say, Try the thing that you can do 
best already, before spending time and money in 
learning something else that you cannot do at all. 
If you have a particular kind of preserves for 
which you are famous, see if they are not avail- 
able in a wider circle; many a household of 
Southern women made this their main resource 
after the devastations of the civil war. In the 
same way the mere possession of a remarkably 
good receipt for molasses candy was once quite 
a treasure to a Northern family of my acquaint- 
ance, during a time of commercial panic. Among 
non-culinary accomplishments the range is also 
considerable. In boyhood I learned dancing of 
an accomplished lady, the daughter of a judge 
and the sister of a naval officer who was after- 
ward eminent; being temporarily straitened in 
circumstances, she tried this means of support, 
and was only the more respected in consequence. 
I know another lady of whom the same is true 
to-day; she teaches in a private school in the 
morning, and has five different dancing classes 
in the afternoons. Ne 

I beard lately of another who had always 
been accustomed to wealth, but who, on falling 
suddenly into poverty, called the roll of her ac- 
quirements, and found that she knew nothing 
really well except whist-playing. She had there- 
fore the courage and ingenuity to see if she 
could not make something out of that. Her pro- 
ficiency was well known, and she now has ten 
small classes in that difficult art, and receives 
from them a fair compensation. There are wo- 
men who are so well known among their friends 
for their especial skill in tennis-playing, or skat- 
ing, or swimming, that they would find it easy to 
form classes for these accomplishments if they 
went into the matter with energy. Of course tlie 
work must be done, if undertaken, in a perfectly 
business-like way; no fine-lady dawdling; it must 
be simply trying to earn an honest penny by the 
thing a woman knows, instead of apprenticing her- 
self to stenography or the type-writer, which she 
does not know. The list could easily be extended. 
In the large community where I live there is ab- 
solutely no one to teach a young girl to ride on 
horseback —a thing which an accomplished horse- 
woman could do as well as a man, Last year I 
knew a young girl who, having mechanical apti- 
tude, bought a jig-saw, and had to search through 
the whole neighborhood, and almost give up in 
despair, before she could find any one to teach 
her how to use it, yet she would willingly have 
paid for the instruction. Even in a thing so uni- 
versal as crochet, I am told that there is always a 
demand for some one who knows the very newest 
stitches. 

All such suggestions as these are apt to be 
misconstrued; the adviser is supposed to have 
given the absurd assurance that such enterprises 
will find an easy success, without allowance for 
time or place or circumstances. Quite otherwise ; 
the path of self-support is never very easy under 
any cireumstances. It is failure that is easy. 
You may find no employment as a governess, 
no pupils for a schoul, no encouragement as a 








copyist. These occupations are always crowded ; 
but if you have a special gift, it is likely to lie in 
some line where, if the demand is less, there is 
also less competition. As civilization advances, 
arts and accomplishments develop. I can re- 
member the time when there was hardly a teacher 
of gymnastics in America who was not an igno- 
rant and vulgar pugilist, whereas now it is an oe- 
cupation for educated men and women. What I 
mean to urge is that the very gifts which are con- 
sidered ornamental may often be utilized if com- 
bined with energy and ingenuity ; and that for this 
purpose those who “have known better days” 
possess a real advantage in a circle of acquaint- 
ance ready-made and willing to aid them, and also 
in the acquired manners which make their work 
attractive. It always seemed to me that the her- 
oine of Mr. Howells’s A Woman’s Reason would 
not have had quite so hard a time in real life as 
that with which his ingenuity has provided her, 
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THE YOUNGEST AMERICAN 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

URING the last week in September, 1885, a 

number of earnest men and women gather- 
ed at Bryn Mawr—a quiet town some ten miles 
west of Philadelphia, on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. They had collected for 
the inauguration of Bryn Mawr College, the 
youngest but most generously endowed and wise- 
ly planned of those American colleges offering 
advanced education to women. 

The preparatory work, of which the first-fruits 
were reaped last autumn, was conducted so unos- 
tentatiously that, except educational specialists or 
would-be students of the new college, few knew 
that its matriculation examinations were held last 
June and September, nor are many aware of the 
breadth of the curriculum and the liberal endow- 
ment of Bryn Mawr. Yet the opening address 
was made by the President of Johns Hopkins 
University, aud some forty young women entered 
as students. 

Bryn Mawr College was planned and founded 
by Dr. Joseph W. Taylor, of the Society of Friends, 
a physician by education, and a native and citi- 
zen of New Jersey. He was an unmarried man 
of singularly broad nature, and during the many 
years of his service as a trustee of Haverford 
College his appreciation of the need of colleges 
for the higher education of women became more 
clear to his mind and urgent on his generosity. 
Taking great pains to consult with those whose 
duties gave them special opportunities for form- 
ing valuable judgment, his plans gradually took 
shape, and in 1877 a will was made by which “ the 
residue” of Dr, Taylor’s estate was vested in trust- 
ees, who “must be members of the Society of 
Friends in good standing,” for the establishment, 
under the laws of Pennsylvania, of a “ college or 
institution of learning having for its object the 
advanced education of females,”....where they 
can “ have all the advantages of a college educa- 
tion which are so freely offered to young men.” 
The buildings were to be simple, but fitted for 
the “comfort, advanced education, and care of 
young women of the higher and more refined 
classes of society.” He expressed the wish that 
the college, amongst other aims, should endeavor 
to fit young women to become “ teachers of a high 
order, and thus extend the good influences of the 
institution far and wide through them.”. .. . Also, 
‘*T would further add that the effects of a guard- 
ed advanced Christian education of women, By.ex- 
panding mental resources, would strengthen char- 
acter, and elevate them above the foolish fashions 
now so prevalent, and would fit them for useful- 
ness and influence, should they become mothers, 
to train infant minds and give direction to char- 
acter, and to make home the centre of interest 


| and attraction, and thus to preserve youth from 


” 


foolish follies and haunts that lead to ruin. 

Dr. Taylor lived long enough personally to pur- 
chase the Bryn Mawr property and to begin the 
erection of the college buildings before his death, 
in 1880, Besides the large estate at Bryn Mawr, 
he left an endowment of about $800,000, of which 
sum the interest alone can be used either for cur- 
reut expenses or the erection of buildings; this 
wise proviso explains the delay in opening the 
college, the trustees being unwilling to begin until 
they lad in hand ample equipments for library, 
laboratory, ete. 

The college charter requires that all students 
not members of the Society of Friends “ must be 
willing to be educated as the Friends who may be 
admitted,” and this, in connection with the fact 
that the trustees are always to be Quakers, has led 
some to misunderstand the scope of the college 
work and aims. The animus of these cannot be 
better expressed than in the words of its Presi- 
dent: “The point I wish to make clear is that 
the college was founded ‘ for women,’ not for the 
benefit of ‘ Friends’ alone, and that while in order 
that we shall make it a Christian college, as it 
ought to be, we must make the religious exercises 
assume the very simple form adopted by Friends, 
we shall respect to the utmost the conscientious 
beliefs and scruples of all Christians who come 
as students. A lady lately made a visit to the 
college in order to assure herself on this very 
point, and after learning our methods went away 
satisfied they were such that any student could 
enter and find herself comfortable here.” In a 
word, Dr. Taylor has founded an institution where 
women whose metal powers and previous train- 
ing have fitted them for it can—to repeat his 
own words—*“ have all the advantages of a college 
education, which are so freely offered to young 
men,” 

The first circular, issued in November, 1883, 
states: ‘Bryn Mawr College will aim to give a 
thorough and generous intellectual culture, to de- 
velop womanly character, to fit its students to 
enjoy life more fully, and to fulfil better any serv- 
ice to which they may be called, whether in the 
home, in social or religious life, or in any of those 
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varied occupations in which women of education 
now engage... .It cannot give the professional 
training of a university, but it will endeavor to 
supply the mental discipline and solid learning 
which are the best preparations for any future 
pursuits. ...Instruction in the Bible will form a 
part of the courses of study, and the college will 
endeavor to foster an earnest and practical Cliris- 
tian life.” 

The new college possesses primarily the ad- 
vantage of organizing its curriculum at a time 
when practical and liberal views on the subject 
of educational systems and plans are advocated 
by leading college authorities. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find that courses and oppor- 
tunities are so arranged as to meet the needs of 
many different classes of students, and that the 
only strict rule is the amount of knowledge re- 
quired for graduation or honors. Bryn Mawr 
has adopted the group system of studies, “in 
the belief that it coincides with the best tenden- 
cies of the times,” and provides class and labo- 
ratory, work and lectures in all chief subjects of 
study—mathematics, ancient and modern lan- 











guages, history, philosophy, political science, 
chemistry, biology, botany, ete. This plan breaks 
up the old class system, and permits each student 
to regulate her work according to her own pre- 
vious training. “ Asin the German universities, 
it will in no case be discreditable to defer grad- | 
uation. The ablest student may prefer to havea | 

| 

} 





greater variety of courses, and students of unusu- 
al ability may, on the other hand, considerably 
Much of the strain 
of college life will thus be done away with.” | 


abridge their college course. 


There is no distinction between classical and sci- 
entific works; 
triculation for all, and courses are arranged so as 
Ancient 
and modern language courses are of equal diffi 
culty, and “ will be placed ona footing of equal- 
ity.” 

This system of major and minor electives in 
fixed combination—first adopted in this country 


there is the same standard of ma- 


to require the same amount of work, 


by Johns Hopkins University—assures a more 
thorough and broad training than is possible un- 
der the old plan of four yearly classes, or even in 
A few studies 
are required of all; beyond that the student can 


an absolutely free elective system. 


select those groups specially calculated to fit her 
for her chosen work or intelligent leisure 

To explain more clearly the practical working 
of the group system, let us suppose two students 
entering Bryn Mawr: one desires a scientific 
course, the other wishes a liberal foundation for 
historical and social stud the first to “ work 
school, the 
second to devote her life to home and _ philan- 
thropic work, 
English philosophy, including lectures on the Bi- 
ble, botany, and physics, and major courses in 


1€8 5 


for her living” in some preparatory 


No. 1 could take minor courses in 


chemistry and biology and French and German. 
No. 2 would also have minor courses in English, 
philosophy, physies, and Latin, and major courses 
in history and political science, French and Ger 


man. In both cases the much-abused classics 
would be almost entirely avoided, although in 
this connection the Programme for 1885 and 


1886 wisely remarks, “‘ There is no modern litera- 
ture of which the study may not fitly be preceded 
or supplemented by the study of Latin and 
Greek ” 

The corps of professors and lecturers have al- 
ready won honors at the leading universities at 
home and abroad. It cannot be discourteous to 
the others to mention one or two. The Professor 
of Biology, Edmund B. Wilson, Ph.D, graduated 
at Yale in 1878, and since then has been Fellow 
of Biology at Johns Hopkins, special student at 
Cambridge, Leipsic, aud Naples, and lecturer at 
Williams College, Massachusetts, and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. The associate in 
history, Mr. Woodrow Wilson, A.M., will be ree- 
ognized as the author of that able contribution 
to political history, Congressional Government. 
Mr. J. Rendel Harris, A.M., Lecturer on the Bible 
and Biblical Studies, Late Associate Professor of 
New Testament Greek at Johns Hopkins, is well 
known for his original work in ancient languages. 
The Dean of the Faculty and Professor of Eng 
lish is a woman, Mary Carey Thomas, Ph.D., a 
graduate of Cornell, and special student at Johns 
Hopkins. From 1878 to 1884 she studied at the 
universities of Leipsic, Zuvich—where she won 
her degree of Doctor of Philosophy —and Paris. 
The lecturers on Physiology and Hygiene are wo- 
men physicians, professors from the Woman's 
Medical College, Philadelphia; and Miss Ladd, 
the directress of the gymnasium, is a pupil of Dr. 
Sargent, of Harvard, under whose plans the 
gymnasium was arranged. 

Five annual fellowships of £350, with residence 
and free tuition, are open to graduates of any rec- 
ognized college; the holders are expected to give 
practical proof of study by presentation of theses 
or original work during the year, A yearly “ Bryn 
Mawr European Fellowship” is given to a grad- 
uate of Bryn Mawr, entitling the holder to $500 
for expenses of a year’s study at some English 
or Continental university. 

Three partial scholarships of $200 each are 
open to members of the Society of Friends unable 
to pay all the college expenses. These expenses 
are, by the year, $300 to $450, as follows : 


x 








IG on rks hr oeRe Rage bvgcasseenvessvaavsns $100 
Extra charge for materials ......... esis 15 
Board and residence, for single room... ina 250 
Board and residence for student occupying with 
another student set of three roome.......... 300 
Same, fur room and private study.............065 350 


In special cases two students are allowed to share 
single rooms, reducing board and residence to 
$200. 

Besides graduate and post-graduate students 
studying for a degree, and “ special students” who 
have matriculated, but wish to concentrate their 
work on elective courses, regardless of a degree, 
a new class of women ambitious for cullege ad- 
vantages is considered at Bryn Mawr. “ Hear- 


’ 


ers” are admitted ; they must be at least twenty- 
five years of age, cannot reside in the college, 


and “must satisfy the several instructors that 
they can profit by the courses which they desire 
to follow,” and their admission to recitations, ex- 
aminations, and laboratory exercises will depend 
upon the consent of the professors from whom 
they desire instruction. It will be seen at once 
what an advantage is here offered to any woman 
of taste and education who desires to follow, un- 
der the best direction, any special course of study, 
Bryn Mawr station, a quarter of a mile from the 
college buildings, is only half an hour in time 
from Philadelphia, and “hearers” who prefer 
country board can find quiet and comfortable 
quarters in the immediate vicinity of the college. 

The present coilege buildings consist of the 
Gymnasium, Dean's House, Taylor Hall (contain- 
ing lecture-rooms, laboratory, ete.), and Merion 
Hall, a mocel home for students ; around this nu- 
cleus, as the students inerease, similar halls or 
smaller cottages will be erected. 

Verily the world moves. The “ sweet girl grad- 
uates” of Tennyson’s “ Princess” are no longer 
figures of the imagination; the poet’s prophecy 
has come to be fulfilled in many corners of our 
land, and Bryn Mawr but adds another to a noble 
list of colleges which say to women 








“©, lift your natures up: 
Embrace our aims: work out your freedom. Girls, 
Knowledge is now no more a fountain sealed: 
Drink deep, until the habits of the slave, 
The sins of emptiness, gossip and spite 
And slander, die. Better not be at all 
Than not be noble.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING COSTUMES, 


NE costumes for spring and summer re- 
es tain the general effect of those now worn, 
with basque, bouffant skirt, and combinations 
of two materials. The principal changes are in 
the drapery, and in an attempt to lengthen short 
skirts, making those of street dresses barely es- 


cape the ground, while those for the house touch 
the floor 
instead increased in 

| number from three to six, the added ones being 

|} very short, and set in only a few inches below 
the belt, so that they may take the place of the 
warm hair cushion, though this cushion is still 
used by many French modistes. 


The pleats across the back of skirts, 
of being abandoned, are 


NEW SKIRTS. 

The foundation skirt remains about two yards 
and a quarter in width. The lower skirt of the 
dress material is very full and straight, being al- 
a regular Mother Hubbard skirt, and 
visible to a greater hei 


most is 
zht below or between the 
draperies than in winter dresses. Sometimes 
this skirt is gathered all around at the top, and 
sewed to the foundation skirt, but in most cases 
it is partly plain and partly gathered, or else 
pleated in wide, loose-looking pleats in the sides 
or behind, or wherever it is not covered by dra- 
pery. 








NEW DRAPERIES. 

The new draperies are arranged very long in 
the front and back, leaving both sides of the low- 
skirt uncovered from the belt down. The 

front drapery drops in a point toward the right 

side, being made very wide and full by pleating 
into the belt; it is then caught up in pleats on the 
left hip, and falls in a curve to the foot on the 
right, leaving its right side quite straight. This 
tublier, it will be seen, exposes both sides of the 
lower skirt, which may be in lengthwise pleats 
alike on both sides, or it may have stripes of the 
material or bands of velvet ribbon or plush wov- 

en in the fabric, or rows of embroidery on a 
| deep fall of lace, or else for light summer fabrics 
| there may be many narrow ruffles of silk or of 

lace, with a band of velvet ribbon heading each. 

The back drapery is confined to a very narrow 

space when pleated or gathered to the belt, but 

it is very full, and may hang straight to the foot, 

or else be opened in the middle and droop in two 
| long narrow points that again disclose the full 
lower skirt. Flounces all around the skirt are 
seldom seen even as a finish to the foot, but are 
used in very narrow widths to cover the sides or 
| perhaps the front of a skirt, while the full lower 
skirt, when made of wide lace or embroidery or 
any one of the bordered or bayadére striped fab- 
rics, is, in point of fact, merely one deep flounce, 
giving the effect of a full round skirt. 


er 


NEW BASQUES. 


Basques remain short with high darts, giving 
| the appearance of a long slender waist, but those 
| of thin fabrics have fuller trimmings in front 
than the flat garnitures of winter dresses. The 
| full plastron or vest is made of soft silk gathered 
ov pleated, and there are tapering velvet revers 
| on each side of this vest. 
The laced front is a feature of new basques, 
| and is becoming to all figures. Some plain wool 
dresses are laced from the throat down, but it is 
more usual to add separate pieces at the top of 
the first dart and lace these to the end of the 
basque, while above this is the gathered or pleat- 
ed plastron and the revers, The seams of basques 
are not changed, but the outside fabric is put 
ou in varied ways, a partiality being shown for 
V-shaped trimmings in back and front, inlaid be- 
tween folds of the material set in two or four 
inch-wide pleats on the shoulders in front and 
behind, and tapered into very narrow pleats at 
the waist line, making the old-time fan waist so 
becoming to slight figures. Very high dog-col- 





lars of velvet, cut all in one piece and stiffly 
lined with buckram, are on dresses of thin fab- 
rics, and may be fastened on the left side in a 
point, or with a bow of ribbon; if made to meet 
in front, two or even three hooks and eyes are re- 
quired to fasten them. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


SLEEVES. 

There is an effort to introduce leg-of-mutton 
sleeves, some of which are full above the elbow 
and close-fitting below, while others have fulness 
also at the wrist. The coat sleeves, fitting smooth- 
ly from armhole to wrist, and finished with very 
narrow cuffs, are seen on the handsomest street 
dresses, while for more dressy house toilettes 
these sleeves reach only to the elbow, and are 
trimmed from their top half their length with an 
inserted V matching that on the front and back | 
of the corsage. 


| 
| 





Many dresses are fastened by hooks and eyes 
(the latter covered with silk), and are so smooth 
ly brought together amid the pleats or gathers of 
the vest that it is difficult to tell where the basque 
meets, 


BUTTONS. | 


Buttons of two sizes are also used, those 
very small and round of carved wood, metal, or 
jet for fastening the dress, and larger ones for 
mere ornament on the front of the waist, three 
being set in a row on each of the front darts, and 
two marking the line of the waist in the back. 


FRENCH COMBINATIONS, 

Cashmeres and light woollen materials that 
resemble canvas and mohair are used by French 
modistes in combination with soft silks that have 
stripes of velvet or plush, or else with surahs 
that have large plaids in dull old-fashioned col 
ors. A stylish model has a basque of gray-blue 
cashmere, with drapery of the same, over a skirt 
of blue surah plaided with red and green velvet 
The vest is of pleated surah, with plain gray vel 
vet revers beside it and as straps across it; also 
plain velvet collar and cuffs. Thin 
challi of éeru, with dark golden brown figures, 
forms a basque and long draperies over an écr' 


delaine or 





lace skirt that is seen on each side from belt 
foot. The gathered vest is of pink China 
crape, and there are brown velvet revers on the 
waist, also velvet collar and cuffs. A ladder of 
brown satin bows with long loops is on the left 
side of the skirt. A tan-colored canvas 
dress has a skirt of plaid surah, the ground being 
brown, with bars of red and green. Long sash 
of red watered ribbon on the open space on the 
left side, 


cross panels 0 


to 


lace 


Many écru or white lace skirts have 
f velvet ribbon, either dull red o1 
dark blue, as the drapery may suggest, sewed on 
wherever the skirt is visible. 
all be two inches wide, with space of their wi 


These bands may 





h 
between, or they may be three inches wide at 
the foot, and graduate narrower to the merest 
line at the hips. Dark brown cashmere of fine 
quality, with vest and skirt of buff silk striped 


with brown or red velvet or plush, is very stylish. 
Deep sapphire blue cashmere is made up with 
blue repped silk that has red and parrot green 
velvet stripes. Dark navy | canvas 

dine with hair stripes of white is employed for 


ylue grena 
the basque and skirt of dresses that have plain 
blue canvas draperies. <A soft plastron 
of dull red Japanese crinkled silk crape or of In- 


vest ol 


dia silk may be added to such a dress for a very 


young lady. 
CANVAS FABRICS, BOURETTE, ETC. 


Canvas is a term in as general use for the new 
stiff wool stuffs as veiling was formerly for soft 
woollens. These canvas goods are in plain sur- 
, and 
they may be had in a single color, or in change- 


faces, or woven like armure or like étamin« 
able colors, in stripes, or with borders. They are 
as thin as nun’s veiling, and can be worn all sum- 
mer. The bourette-striped woollens with roughly 
knotted threads all over the surface, or else in 
stripes or borders much used French 
in the blue-gray and 


are by 





dress-makers, especially 
brown shades that are always popular in the 
spring. 

CRAPE, SILK, ETC. 

Crape dresses of lighter quality than any Can- 
ton crape are the first choice for summer silk 
These come in the Mikado designs, hie- 
roglyphies, blocks, and dots, and are shown in 


dresses. 


dark blue with white blocks, white or cream with 
blue or red spots, and in the dullest red shades 
with cream or black hieroglyphics all over them 
These are made up with fan-gathered basques, 
velvet revers and bows, and long narrow draperies 
over écru lace or pleated surah skirts. 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


Soft repped silks will be much used for dress, 
and are called indifferently Bengaline or faille 
francaise. New laces or embroidered net or 
gauze, either black, écru, or the color of the silk, 
are the trimmings for these dresses, in combina 
tion with jet or iridescent bead passementerie. 

A black soft silk dress can have trimming lace 
three inches wide set in V shape down the front 
and back of the basque, tapering to a point at 
the waist line. The lining of the dress may be 
turned back or cut out under this lace and under 
a similar lace V in each sleeve, leaving it trans- 
parent when worn on dress occasions in the house ; 
when worn in the street a black silk under-waist 
made like any cambrie corset cover is first put 
on, which transforms the basque into a high- 
necked garment. A band of inch-wide watered 
ribbon may head this lace, and form a dog-collar 
above; on each edge of this ribbon large flat jet 
nail-heads should be placed. The silk skirt should 
have the front drapery falling in a point to the 
right at the foot, with lace breadths down each 
side; three straight breadths of silk gathered 
behind in a very narrow space complete the skirt. 
A train of straight silk breadths attached by 
hooks and eyes under the basque can be grace- 
fully worn over the straight back breadths of the 
short skirt, thus transforming the dress into a 
dinner toilette. There should also be hooks and 
loops down the sides of the back to secure the 
train. “Moss green, stone blue, écru, and helio- 





trope Bengaline dresses are similarly made, and 








trimmed with lace and passementerie of the same 


e colored silks are 





color. To some of the also 


added soft pleated vests of China crape, India 
silk, or erépe lisse, and these 


n » of contrast- 


iff being used with al- 
A narrow ribbon or fold of the 
silk edges the collar and euffs, with a 

Pale pink tulle ruches 
are also becoming in the neck and sleeves of col- 


ing -olor, paie rose ot b 
most any color 
colored 


tiny bow on one side 


ored or black silk dresses 
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PERSONAL. 





It is known that the King of Bavaria, who 
ruined himself financially y undertal to 
build «a magnificent and useless palace, reveres 
he memories of only two men—Louis XIV. of 
France and Ricuanp WaAGNEK 

—~Young Mr. SeLnigMan, who married Miss 
WorMSER last week, is a son of Mr. James Sei 
I1GMAN Both names stand at the head of tl 
Jewish families in this « ) Phe coup 
received many costly wedding presents, and a 
fortune ofa quarter ofa million dollars in bonds 


and investment 



























Somebody has spoken of Vicrorren Sar 
pou’s celebrity as ‘*s in its youth.” As a 
matter of fact, M. Sanpou, though he is vigor 
ous and indu us, is well forward in years 

S$] ibly expressed in a remarkable s 
ries of dramas the best that is in him His 
Théodora vhich is to be lupted as it i 
opera—and his G show a decided falling 
off in the quality of his work 

Phere were more than ter ica 
tions for seats at the first au re 
markable MORGAN collection ects 
in Chickering Hall As 
commodate more t n¢ ev. 
all the leading dealer s } am 
bitious purchasers, at s uv eW sk and 
satishiclory There was sor e in the 
rinutng tbat the collection might b ought f 
a museum Unt telv, New York lacks 
museums more than nyt by else, unless it is 
rood tree itbraries 

Mr. THORNDYKE Ricr fter placing his li 
erary inierests in the hands of Mr. James Rep 
PATH, has wone a to remain in Europe as 
ony as tl mev | ises n 

One ot t most pl ft recent balls 

and one of the st esent season—was 
given by Mrs. Ropert Jun., in her nd 
soll ind Unusually Spuclo | ( i | tv- 
sixth Street Phe cotillion was d ed with old 
time spirit, led by Mr. Joun Happen and Miss 
Hor 

rl \ss t Artists, who have done so 
m tin th st few ye *, under t Vise wuld- 
unce of Mrs. CANDACE WHEELER n disting 
tion for Am 1 decorative ar propose to 
give an exihibil ! it st S$ spring in 
London. It is believed ntly that the 
tit gs wl his exhibit 
cul ob fail te delight Europeans 
who huves f ( rogress that 
has been m iin very short time in 

nh important and p tar branch of art 

Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has been obliged to 
make a trip to the West Indies for the benetit 
of his health 

fhe only persons with whom Queen Vic- 
rORIA discusses personal affairs with much ean 
dor are Sir HENry Ponsonby, her aged secre 
tary, and her favorite ladies, particularly the 
dowager Duchess of Ely It is suid that the 
Queen seldom sees Princess Beatrice and 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, although there is a 
popular impression that she regards their com- 


pany as indispensable to her comfort. 


Mr. HsatMan H. Bovesen, the well-known 











writer and professor at Columbia College, has 
begun series of Saturd iy mornis lectures in 
the ec > on contemporary poets and novel- 
ists. His programme comprises discussions of 
the French novelists, French poets and crities, 
the German novel, t English novel, Russian 
novelists and Nil and the Seandinavian 
novel. Mr. BoYesen is, by-the-way, just com 

| pleting a history of Norway 

| The fact that a woman, Miss EpGerron. a 


graduate of Wellesley College, was permitted by 
the President and trustees of ¢ 


to follow a s} line of 


olumbia College 
there 


ecial study { 


} on the 
same footing with men graduates, and was also 
encouraged to apply for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, is regarded by many persous as 
an important precedent, which the well-known 


conservatism of the coll 





> can hardly resist 
Nevertheless, President BARNARD, who voices 
this conservatism, has d« ied: * Possibly if 
another woman like Miss EpG@erron, with such 
brilliant merits, should apply for the same 


privileges, they might be granted; but the mat 
ter would be one for special legislation, as in 
It is not probable, it an 
other woman Of such rare scholarship will pre 
sent herself in many years.”’ 

—Pope Leo XIII. celebrated the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of his birth and the eighth of 
coronation last week He addressed the Sacred 
College, and made some pathetic allusions te 


her case. though, th 


his 








the oppressed condition of the Holy Se t 
condition which, he admitted, is incompatible 
with his independence 

| —Miss Kate Fievp is giving a course of lee 
tures at the University Club Theatre for the 
benefit of the free beds in the Hahnemann Hos 


pital 





It is said that M. Pasrrur hopes to be a 

to treat diphtheria and other 

ly by a method similar to that 

ment of rabies 
Mrs. Francis 


ses successful- 


used in his treat 


Key PENDLETON 


- died very 
suddenly last weck. She was married less than 
a year ago As Miss SaLLie MAnifé&£ she had 
been exceedingly popular in society for a few 
seasons, and her marriage to the son of our Min- 


ister at Berlin wos one of the brightest events 
of June. Mrs. PENDLETON was a daughter of 
one of the three well-known Marré brothers 
Mr. CAMILLE Marré. She had a vivacious tem 
perament, and was regarded with peculiar affee- 
tion. Her death has brought bereavement to a 
very large and conspicuous cirele. Mr. Pete 
MARkI£’S novel entertainment in honor of 
Thursday Evening ¢ which to 
been given a week and which had 
| looked forward to with eager interest, was nal- 
urally postponed, 


ub, was have 


} 
been 





ay 
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JAPANESE POMEGRANATE DESIGN FOR CHAIR AND SOFA CUSHIONS, TABLE SCARFS, ETC.—WORKING PATTERN.—From tae Sourn Kenstncton Roya Scnoot or Art NegpLe-Work.—[See Pace 206.] 
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By JAMES PAYN, 


Autor or “ A BraGar on Horsepack,” “ 


A Woman’s Venceance,” “ Brep 1x THE Bong,” 


“Tae Tack or tHE Town,” ere. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 


VENTS, like misfortunes, seldom come sin- 
gly. The course of human life is that of a 
ship; most of it is passed on the wide ocean 
without a sail in sight, or an occurrence by which 
to mark a day. The storm and the leak and the 
wreck commonly come together, and the fair 
islands at which we gladly touch in clusters, 
The letter from Mr. Argand formed an epoch 
in Elizabeth Dart’s existence, and, indeed, prom- 
ised to change the course of it. Such an incident 
might well have seemed sufficient to vary “the 
level waste of rounded gray” that formed her 
life for many days to come, yet on the very 
morning on which it happened, occurred Major 
Melburn’s visit, an event much less unexpected, 
but not inferior to it in interest. 
She had come down from her room intending 
to join Mary in the Pavilion, and to offer her con- 





ed by their opposites as the needle by the pole. 
There could be no question, indeed, as to the 
attractive qualities of Major Melburn generally. 
Not even those most prejudiced against him could’ 
affect to wonder what any woman could see in 
him to admire. He was not only good-looking, 
which always goes for something with the female 
sex, though for not so much as with the male, 
but distinguished-looking. His air and manner 
were striking, and gave that suggestion of reserve 
force which it is so easy for those who are its 
possessors to exaggerate and magnify. Without 
giving the least impression of effort, he always 
seemed superior to his company. His store of 
information was in truth but scanty, yet he hus- 
banded it and used it with such effect at the 
right moment that it seemed ample. Of books, 
indeed, he professed to know but little—a very 
small blemish in Miss Dart’s eyes, who had had 
some reason to doubt the excellencies of mere 
learning; but he exhibited a knowledge of life 





betrayed the confusion of mind which his visit | 


had produced ‘in her; for if she had had the 
power to think, and had not been moved merely 
by the desire to say something objective and 
apart from her own concerns, she would have 
known that he was the last person likely to be 
informed on such a matter. It was character- 
istic in him that instead of evading the inquiry, 
he met it point-blank 

“ Well, the fact is,” ve answered, 
step-mother and I are not very constant corre- 
spondents; I don’: think, in fs «, sue has ever 
favored me with a note ‘ua my life; anc as to the 
governor, his letters from abroad have all been 
addressed to the bailif. You know his ways, 
Mrs. Meyrick; he is aiways afraid of his land 
running away in his absence—though, indeed, 
that phe::omenon is sometimes known to take 
place under the very eyes of its preprietor,” con- 
cluded the Major, cheerfully. 

“ Christopher always liked to look after things 
himself,” observed Mrs. Meyrick, apologetically. 
“He has such a pride in the estate, because it 
has been in the family so long.” 

“It is a pity it does not increase in value with 
time, like wine,” observed the Majer, dryly. “ All 
the landlords are being ruined, you know, Mrs. 
Meyrick.” 

His tone was mildly explanatory, like that of 
a grown-up person addressing a child; it was 


ailing, “ my 






205 


trouble to question his views. As it happened, 
no one did take the trouble; his position was, 
unfortunately, an isvlated one; l, indeed, it 
really seemed that uo one understood him, or ap- 
preciated what was good in him, except herself. 
It was not vanity that caused her to arrive at 
this conclusion, but the testimeny of his own 
words, 

“T dare say I am an unsatisfactory individual,” 
he had once said to her, “ but it must be owned 
that there has not been much patience wasted on 
me athome.” Miss Dart admitted to herself that 
the Major was not wholly satisfactory, but she 
thought he might have been made so by more 
kind and judicious treatment, and pitied him. 
Though no one, as she had told him, had breathed 


and, 


a word against him to ler, it was plain that he 
favorite with the 
at Burrow Hall or a Lookout. 
Mary ?” he inquired, preseutly, of his hostess, 

“She is in the P I am 
not certain that he is well euough to-day to see a 
visitor,” 

The tremulousness of poor Mrs. Meyrick’s tone 
was touching. It was plain that hes 


was a ot 


hone 


family, either 
“ Where is 


lion with Matthew. 





simple na- 


ture was very ill qualified for deception, but Mat- 
thew did so dislike Jefferson, and it was so im- 
portant that the invalid should not be irritated 


or distressed. Her embarrassment, however; did 


not at the moment attract Miss Dart’s attention 
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“PAST ROGER LEYDEN, WHO, 


gratulations to Matthew, when, on entering the 
dining-room, she saw Mrs. Meyrick standing at 
the open window with, as she thought, a stranger. 
But the Major, being on the lookout for her, had 
quicker eyes, and before she could withdraw, 
addressed her. She felt the color fly to her cheek 
as she returned his greeting, and her heart gave 
a flutter of joy. How handsome and pleasant he 
looked, and, in comparison with his hostess, as 
she could not help remarking, how completely at 
his ease! That Mrs. Meyrick and Matthew did 
not like him she had guessed from the silence 
they maintained about him; in their case, since 
they were his blood-relations, it was less expli- 
cable than in the case of Mrs. Melburn and her 
daughter, but doubtless they had espoused the lat- 
ter’s cause. But if the Major had been Mrs. Mey- 
rick’s favorite nepliew he could not have appeared 
more at home with her. This complete self-pos- 
session, which Miss Dart had noticed more than 
once, and under much more trying circumstances, 
had always excited her admiration. 

She herself was by no means without self-com- 
mand, but she knew her difficulties in maintain- 
ing it; her nature was, indeed, exceedingly emo- 
tional, and such delicate organizations are attract- 





* Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. XTX 





APPARENTLY 


| 


ENGAGED WITH 


she the more admired since it produced apparent- 
ly an indifference to position and degree. It was 
to that, quite as much as to kindness of heart, 
that she set down his friendly behavior to her- 
self, and the equal footing on which he had 
placed her from the first. Her natural astuteness 
was not indeed blunted, out, as it were, sheathed, 
when she endeavored to regard him critically, 
and even this was very seldom, for his friendly 
way disarmed her. Though dimly conscious of 
her own talents, she was free from personal van- 
ity, and utterly unaccustomed to the attentions 
of the other sex. It never entered her mind 
that Major Melburn had been first attracted by 
her beauty, and that all “other graces had fol- 
lowed in their proper places,” which, in his table 
of precedence, stood far below it. 

It was one of those cases, rare in love affairs, 
where lookers-on see more of the game than the 
players, or, at all events, than one of them: and 
it was certainly no idle boast of Mary Melburn’s 
that, if she had pleased, or rather if it had been 
judicious to do so, she could have opened her 
friend’s eyes. It must be admitted, however, 
that Mary had known the Major’s game for many 
years. 

“Have vou any news from Mrs. Melburn ?” 
inquired Miss Dart, a question which of itself 





certainly not unkind, yet it seemed to affect the 
widow as though she had received a reproof. 

“T do not doubt it, indeed, Jefferson,” she re- 
plied. 
hard for the rich as for the poor.’ 

“Tam not so sure of that,” he mused. ‘“ Poor 
people grow callous to their trouble, like the hand 
of toil.” 

“Like the much-smitten back to stripes, you 
should rather say,” put in Miss Dart, quickly. 
“They are not to be less pitied, surely, because 
unmerited disaster pursues them with persist- 
ence.” 

“Certainly not,” admitted the Major, gently. 
“T only meant in a vague way that sometimes 
the wind is tempered to the shorn lamb. Per 
haps it isn’t; it may be that it is only selfishness 
which causes us to minimize the troubles we do 
not share, or share in less degree.” 

He looked so penitent that Miss Dart quite re- 
pented of her sharp rejoinder. If the Major was 
a little thoughtless, or at times exhibited too 
much of the harshness of the soldier, he always 
came to the right conclusion on reflection. If 
this change seemed to be effected by a gentle re- 
minder from herself, it was not the less gratifv- 
ing to her; but the same result would, doubtless, 
have been attained had any one else taken the 


’ 





A SPY-GLASS IN WATCHING THE SHIPPING, NEVER TURNED 


7 . | 
“ Nevertheless, hard times are never so | 


HIS HEAD AS HE 


laconic 


so much as the 
acter of her reply. 


1 unsympathetic char- 
Mrs. Meyrick, she knew, was 
incapable of hardness in the 


: and 
alter a 
Loo, he h ad come over 


in iy 


ordinary sense 


yet it was hard, when a brother asked 


sister, whom presumably, 


expressly to see, for her, direct but still un- 


mistakable terms, to be denied him. The Major 
smiled, with a half-glance at the governess, which 
seemed to sav, * You see how they treat me,” 


and answered, quietly, “ I was in | opes she might 


be induced to take a turn with me on the pier.” 


“You will see her at luncheon, you know,” 
said Mrs. Meyrick, doubtfulls ; 

“T cannot stay for luncheon,” was his dry re- 
joinder; “and, besides, I wanted to sav a few 


words to her in private 
ly tell her that ?” 

Mrs. Meyrick assented by a nod, and at once 
went off to the Pavilion, but witl that 
by no means boded hopeful suecess of 


Perhaps you will kind 


1 OOK 





for the 
her mission. 

“Tt is charming to find one’s 
one’s family, is it not, Miss Dart ?” 
laughing, as soon 


SO) beloved bv 
said the Major, 
is they were left alone. 

“If I thought what I co 
answered, gravely, “ 
matter.” 





iclude you mean,” she 
I should think it no laughing 


3ut then I am used to be snubbed. When 
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I remarked, just now, that the experience of ca- 
phil 
proved for it; but there is really something in it.” 

“T have no doubt 
with you,” said Miss Dart, “or, at all events, give 
you the opportunity of speaking to her which you 





Jamity produced phy, I was severely re- 


your sister will come ont 


desire. 

There was a 
always observable in Miss Dart’s utterances when 
they of had not 


quite the confidence in Mary’s acquiescence which 


ring in the sentence, 


scholastic 


were an artifical kind, Sne 


she had expressed, but it seemed so necessary 
to say something conciliatory, and calculated to 
make matters less unpleasant. 

“ You are very sanguine,” he answered, quietly, 
“1 know all these good people better than you 
It does not it is true; 


but vou will see that it is too much.” 


do seem much to ask, 


‘Let us hope not.” 


By all means. If, however, my view turns 
out to be the correct one, mav I venture to ask 
the same favor of yourself—namely, five minutes’ 
private conversation, What I have to say to 


Mary,” he went on, iurriedly, perceiving his com- 
punion looked embarrassed, “can be said to het 
with equal foree by a third person ; but it is most 
important that it should be said. Mrs Meyrick 
If the reply is ‘ Nay,’ will 
you be at the pier-head in twenty minutes or so ? 


ix coming back to us 


—it is the only means I have of getting speech 
with you, ’ 

If he had proposed a meeting.on their own ac- 
count, it was probable she would have declined 
it, though she had as little of the prude about her 
flirt, but she could hardly refuse to act 
as intermediary between Mary and himself; even 
if he had exaggerated the importance of what he 
had to say, she might still, in declining to hear it, 
be throwing away the chance of reuniting brother 


as of the 


and sister, or at least of bringing them to a better 
understanding of one another. 

It was easy to read on Mrs. Meyrick’s face that 
the Major had been a true prophet, before she 
faltered forth how grieved she was to s a that 
it was one of dear Matthew’s bad mornings, and 
that Mary could not be persuaded to leave him.” 

“Tam sorry,” said the Major, quietly, “I wish 
that I could add that I am disappointed. Save 
for the pleasure of seeing you, Aunt Louisa, it 
seems that I have had my ride for nothing.” 

“It is most unfortunate,” murmured poor Mrs. 
Meyrick. ‘ You will surely, however, have some 
lunch ?”’ 

“Thank you—no. I have a friend stopping 
with me at home, whom I ought not to desert 
longer than is absolutely necessary.” 

His hostess did not press the matter; she even 
unconsciously uttered a sigh of relief. As the 
Major took Miss Dart’s hand, he said, in a low 
voice, “ You will not fail me?” His face looked 
so eager and so tender (as she had seen it only 
once before) as he bent over her, that she half 
repented of the promise she had given him; nev- 
ertheless, she answered, “‘I will come.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ON THE PIER. 


Ir is universally admitted when the time seems 
to have arrived, through misfortune or evil re- 
port, for one’s friends to “rally round one,” that, 
us a rule, they do not rally. Nevertheless, that 
is the occasion that a woman who entertains a 
tenderness for a man always seizes to show it. 
She is not content with holding herself apart 
from those who traduce him, or declining to listen 
to their insinuations ; but she runs up to him as 
she never did before, and, placing her hand in 
his, in sign, not of love, as she flatters herself, 
but of friendship, exclaims, “ I do not believe one 
word of what these people say.” 

The refusal of Mary Melburn to give her bro- 
ther an interview, though not unintelligible to 
Miss Dart, seemed very while the 
whole character of his reception at the Lookout 
struck her as cold and cruel, Like most persons 
who have not mixed much with the world, or had 
the opportunity of contracting friendship, the 
ties of blood had, in her eyes, an exa 
portance. 
her was also her best friend; the circumstance 
seemed only natural and in accordance with the 
fitness of things; and that Mrs. Meyrick should 
have received her nephew with such manifest 
want of cordiality, and that his sister should have 
point blank refused to see him at all, was abso 
Indignation at their con- 
duet evoked in her a strong sympathy as well as 


inexcusable, 





revated im- 
The only person who was related to 


lutely shocking to her. 


compassion for the victim, and, as she was only 
too conscious, at the same time intensified her 
feeling of personal regard for him. 
ignorant of our characters is a maxim sufficiently 
flavored with paradox, but that we shonld be ig- 
norant of our own motives is a contradiction in 
terms. 

Nevertheless, it was without tie least sense of 
doing anything clandestine, or contrary to maid- 
enly propriety, that Elizabeth Dart took her way 
to the little pier. The very dependence of her 
position gave her an independence of action, aud 
what would have been little short of audacious 
in the girl was only a boid step in the governess. 

The pier at Casterton was by no means one of 
those elaborate erections to which the visitors at 
our fashionable s 
ed; it had no spacious promenade, with its con 
cert-room, or at least its pavilion for the band, no 
shields of glass to let in the light and exclude 
the wind, no light and elegant roof to keep off 
the sun or rain. It was short and thick and 
ugly, built of solid stone, and furnished with a 
rough bench or two, which those who were so 
fortunate as to secure dragged hither and thither, 
into coigns of vantage according to the direction 
of the wind. 

On one of these she found the Major sitting 
with his umbrella up, for rain-drops were falling ; 
and it was only natural she should partake of its 


That we are 





side resorts are so accustom- 








shelter, a simple arrangement which gives the 
impression of isolation to the persons concerned. 
The ostrich with his head in the sand derives, no 
doubt, a similar satisfaction from his seclusion, 
however partial or inadequate. It must be add- 
ed, however, that while the female bird on this 
occasion seemed to entertain no appreheusion, 
the male bird occasionally popped his head out 
and kept a sharp lookout on passers-by. 

“How kind of you it is, Miss Dart,” he mur- 
mured, tenderly, “to give me this opportunity of 
speaking to you,” 

“It is only my duty, Major Melburn, to do so,” 
was her reply. “If what you have to say con- 
cerns your sister so nearly, she ought to be in- 
formed of it.” 

This rejoinder did not seem to please her com- 
panion, though there was a certain unnecessary 
quiet and deliberation in its tone which belied 
its words. When we have no suspicion of dan- 
ger we do not put on our armor. 

‘You are very good to take such an interest 
in her,” “T venture to be- 
lieve that it extends more or less to all of us. 
Under ordinary circumstances, and considering 
the short time vou have been with us, it would 
be impossible to repose the confidence in you 
which I am about to show, but somehow—I hard- 
ly know how, though I feel it—you have won the 
right to learn anything from my lips, at least that 


ie answered, gently. 


concerns ourselves. 

Miss Dart moved her head in tacit acknowledg- 
ment of the compliment; perhaps she was a little 
mistrustful of having her voice completely under 
control, 

‘I am sure,” he went on, “that you will treat 
whatever I say as confidential, and that however 
much you may differ from me as to the course of 
conduct Mary should pursue, you will give me 
credit for good intentions.” 

“You may take so much for granted, Major 
Melburn.” 

“Now I dare say you think, from our mode of 
life at Burrow Hall, that we are rich people ? 
Well, that is not the case. The estate is encuin- 
bered, and my father is in pecuniary straits.” 

“JT am both sorry and surprised to hear it.” 

“T knew you would be; the matter does not 
concern me so much, because I have some money 
of my own from my mother, and, of course, my 
pay; but the fact is, that on my father’s death— 
and perhaps before, for one cannot keep up ap- 
pearances forever—Mary will be very ill off in- 
deed. You know what sort of man my father is 
—as proud as Lucifer, and very reserved about 
his own affairs. She therefore suspects nothing 
of this. I think it unfair to her, but still, 1 am 
not justified in revealing to her what he has 
thought proper to conceal from her, It was my 
intention, however, if she had given me the op- 
portunity, to hint at the state of affairs. You 
will know, Miss Dart, better than I whether Mary 
is qualified, in case things come to the worst, to 
gain her own living, as you yourself do, for ex- 
ample.” 

“What! Asa governess? You don’t mean 
to tell me things will be as bad as that?” 

Miss Dart was greatly disturbed, and sat with 
down-drooped eyes reflecting on the evil tidiags. 
At the sound of an approaching footstep the 
Major’s head emerged from its shelter like that 
of a turtle from its shell; a shambling figure in 
an ulster was making his way up the little pier 
against the wind and rain. As he neared them, 
he caught sight of the Major’s face, which was 
full of discouragement and menace. The new- 
comer was about to speak, but such fury flashed 
from the other’s eyes that he altered his purpose, 
and with a shrug of his shoulders turned upon 
his heel and retraced his steps. The Major drew 
a breath of relief, which, to judge by his counte- 
nance, was, however, unmixed with thankfulness, 
and rejoined his companion in her silken bower. 

“| gather from your tone, my dear Miss Dart,” 
he said, “that you have no great opinion of 
Mary’s qualifications as a teacher; the position 
requires training, mental discipline.” 

“How can you talk in that cold way!” she 
broke forth, indignantly. “ You know how your 
sister has been brought up, and that her under- 
taking anything of the sort is an impossibility.” 

“ Nevertheless, you must not be angry with 
me, Miss Dart, who am not answerable for 
imperfections.” 

“T am not angry with you, upon that account 
at least,” she added, after a moment’s hesitation. 








her 


“T see,” he answered, quietly; “you are angry 
with me because, having confessed to possessing 
means of my own, I do not offer to share them 
with my half-sister. I think, considering the 
sentiments she entertains toward me, which are 
proved by her conduct this very morning, that 
such an expectation is unreasonable. I hope I 
am not less generous than other people, or more 
bitter against my enemies. I should certainly 
be willing to make her an allowance, which it is 
quite as certain, however, she would never accept 
—no, not if she were starving. You know that 
as well as I do.” 

Miss Dart did know it, and was silent. 

“ All this is very disagreeable,” he continued; 
“but it is absolutely necessary that you should 
be acquainted with the real state of the case. A 
chance—most people would call it a great stroke 
of luck, but I wish to stick to facts—a chance, I 
say,1s offered to Mary of escaping from her trou- 
bles, and establishing herself in even a better 
position than she is now supposed to occupy. 
The gentleman may not be quite to her taste— 
he has his weaknesses, 1 admit, as most of us 
have—but there is no reason why he should not 
make her a good husband,” 

“Do you mean Mr. Winthrop?” put in Miss 
Dart, coldly. . 

“Yes. You need not tell me that he is no 
favorite of yours; but this is not a question of 
favorites, It is a case of position and comfort 
versus poverty and no home.” 

“And what would you have me do, since I am 








not allowed, it seems, to reveal to her the whole 
truth ?” 

“T would ask you to hint at it; and if you will 
not put in a word for Winthrop—of whose mer- 
its or demerits you will forgive me for saying 
you can scarcely be a judge—at all events not to 
increase her prejudice against him.” 

“Tt is not necessary to inerease it, Major Mel- 
burn,” was the icv reply, and there was deep dis- 
appointment in its tone,as well as displeasure. 
“No girl who had any respect for herself could 
entertain any warmth of feeling for that person, 
unless, indeed, it were indignation. No; I am 
sorry that I cannot oblige you in this matter, but 
sorrier still that you should have asked me to do 
If,as you suggest, / have had but few op- 
portunities of learning Mr. Winthrop’s character, 
that is not the case with you. Would you have 
your sister marry a drunkard ?” 

“That is a harsh term to apply to a man be- 
cause he gives way to an occasional weakness.” 

“Tam not going to argue the matter; I will 
only say that in my eyes there is no advantage 
the world ean give that could weigh against such 
a vice ina husband. I have drunk from the cup 
of poverty all my life, and know its bitterness, 
but welcome want itself with all its humiliations 
in preference to such a fate.” 

“You are right, Miss Dart,” was the unexpect- 
ed reply, delivered with enthusiastic vehemence. 
“T have said my last word upon this subject, 
and will never allude to it again. Do not 
angry with me for having performed what seem- 
ed to me a duty till you convinced me to the con- 
trary. A man thinks of these matters so differ- 
ently from a woman, though he does not often 
find such a woman as you to set him right. 
What, after all, is a union without love, though 
it is endowed with all things else? What, in- 
deed, are conventional advantages of any kind 
compared with the emotions of the heart? Dear 
Miss Dart, 1 am ashamed of myself.” 

“If you thought you were right, there is no 
need for shame,” Her 
voice trembled a little; she was touched by his 
frank contrition. 

“Golden words, golden words,” he murmured, 
approvingly. “Our own conscience, as you say, 
is the highest law. What matters what the 
world says or what it thinks, or what conven- 
tionality enjoins, if only we obey the dictates of 
our hearts? Miss Dart, you see before you an 
unworthy man—one of whom you have doubtless 
heard rouch ill.” 

“Not a word,” she put in, huskily. It seemed 
to her that her power of speech was somehow 
paralyzed. Though she heard every word that 
was addressed to her, nor missed so much as the 
inflection of a tone, her brain was in a tumult, 

“If you have not heard, you will hear,” he 
went on, with tender earnestness; “and much 
that is said to my disadvantage will be true. My 
mother died before I knew her. You know what 
sort of father I have. His second marriage did 
not improve matters so far as I was concerned: 
there are certain jealousies and antagonisins, as 
you must have perceived. A man without a 
home is always in peril. I have often done amiss 
in many ways. Still, I am not utterly worth- 
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be 


she answered, gent ly, 


less. 

“Tam quite sure of that,” she whispered, con- 
solingly. She was trembling in every limb. 

“| should not be so sure were it not for the 
feelings I entertain toward yourself,” he contin- 
ued, gravely. 
in a nan who recognizes goodness, gentieness, 
and unconventional affection in another. 
I have found ail these.” 

She shook her head, but very gently. 
afraid of shaking the tears from her € 

“Yes, my dear Miss Dart, in you I seem to see 
my ideal.” 

“T must not listen to 
making an effort to rise. 

“One moment,” he said, laying his hand upon 
her own, “and then I shall have done. 1 will 
tell you why you think you must not listen: be- 
cause, forsooth, you happen to be poor and I to 
have a competency ; because I am tle son of the 
house to which you have come as a dependent. 
If I were a lad of twenty, there might be some 
You might then be 
afraid lest some fool should say of you that you 
were a designing girl. There is no such thing— 
as compared with the men who are called their 
victims—as a designing girl; that is a story the 
hawks have invented against the doves. But in 
any case such a representation would be ludicrous 
indeed. Moreover, in uniting your lot with mine 
you injure no one. My fortune, such as it is, is 
my own; while for taking me away from my be- 
longings it is certain you will get nothing but 
thanks. These considerations, it is true, will be 
superfluous if my proposition itself should be 
distasteful to you. 1am only doing the best for 
myself by clearing away obstructions. I want a 
‘clear field’; though, alas! I cannot add and ‘no 
favor. If Iam tried on my merits, my chance 
is poor indeed. Do you think it possible, my 
dear Miss Dart, that, in spite of my faults, you 
could ever love me?” 

He had never let go of her hand, and she no 
longer struggled, as she had done at first, to es- 
cape from his grasp. Her very soul was in a 
tumult, but its predominant emotion was one of 
joy. She no longer attempted to conceal from 
herself that she loved this man; and he was her 
first love. No man had ever spoken to her of 
love before. He had anticipated the very objec- 
tions which had at once occurred to her, and in a 
great measure had removed them, She felt that 
she knew but little of him, and called to mind a 
score of wise reflections she had read concerning 
the perils of haste under the like circumstances ; 
but, like all recorded experiences of other people, 
they seemed to have little reference to her partic- 
ular case. The position of every one of us ap- 
pears exceptional when our feelings prompt us 
to make light of a general rule, 


“There must be something good 
In you 


She was 





this,” she murmured, 


reason in such scruples. 











“T know so little of you, Major Melburn,” she 
said; but she felt that the plea was only in arrest 
of judgment; that if not now, then to-morrow— 
if not to-morrow, the next day—she would have 
to answer him more directly and in the affirma- 
tive. 

“That is fortunate for me,” he answered, smil- 
ing; “for it is only since I have seen you, and 
been under your good influence, that I have been 
worth much. I must entreat you to judge me 
rather by my future than my past; and especial- 
ly from your own observation rather than from 
hearsay. I am like the early Christians in one 
respect, at all events—that my foes are those of 
my own household. I cannot say I do not wish 
to hurry your decision, for I would give half of 
what remains to me of life to call you my own 
to-day; but I am willing to wait and hope. May 
I venture, dear girl, to ask that much ?” 

“JT will think over what you have said,” she 
answered, with tolerable firmness; “and, at all 
events, be assured that I am grateful—deeply 
grateful.” 

“No,” he put in, decisively; “you must not 
say that. Do not suppose that I am such a fool 
as to mistake on which side the obligation lies. 
It is possible the world may think otherwise, but 
even J am not of the world in some things; 
while you, if I judge you rightly, you despise its 
judgments, and respect even its laws only when 
they are in consonance with your sense of what 
is right. 














Nevertheless, as you would say”—for 
Miss Dart was about to speak—* we cannot al- 
ways act independently of its opinion. It is that 
which makes caution absolutely necessary in our 
Even if you had consented to make me 
happy at once, instead of taking my proposal 
into your consideration, I should still have asked 
of you to conceal the affair for the present. I 
need not point out to you how disadvantageous- 
ly, from the prejudice that exists against me, 
the suspicion of any engagement between us 
would affect your relations with your friends at 
the Lookout, or what a complication would ensue 
on your return to Burrow Hall, From what you 
know of me, I think you will admit that I am by 
nature frank enough; I abhor anything clandes 
tine as much as you do; but until the time is 
ripe, I must entreat you to keep our secret.” 

“There is no secret to keep at present, Major 
Melburn.” 

“I know it,” he put in, quickly ; “though it is 
cruel to remind me of it; I only feared, suppos- 
ing your heart should respond to mine, lest you 
might (as girls, I have heard, do under such cir- 
cumstances) take Mary into your confidence.” 

“That is only where there is sympathy,” an- 
swered Miss Dart, gravely. ‘“ Be sure I should 
never breathe your name to any one who was 
not friendly to you, Even now, indeed, for that 
very reason, it is a sealed subject between your 
sister and myself.” 

He glanced at her with swift approval, and 
something more; from the expression of his ea- 
ger eves she was reminded that in mentioning 
that very reticence she had made a serious ad- 
mission. Unlike many of her sex and age, she 
was not, however, one to take pleasure in con- 
cealing her liking. She was willing enough to 
let her companion know that she looked upon 
him as a friend, and, indeed, she found it dif- 
ficult to restrain herself from being still more 
frank. He had, it was true, given her time for 
reflection before accepting his suit, but she well 
knew that in this he ran no risks. Her heart 
was already in his keeping. 

“T shall write no line, dear girl,” he said, “ for 
that would be dangerous, but I shall expect one, 
just one, from you. In the mean time, Heaven 


case, 


bless and keep you !” 

His grasp tightened on her hand, his fate 
came very close to hers; but he drew back with 
a sigh 

“It is time for us to part,” he murmured, sad- 
ly. ‘“ Your absence from home will be noticed. 
Stay,” he added, hurriedly, “ yon must make no 
secret of our having met; for that old astrolo- 
ger vonder has caught sight of us. You may 
say, What is true enough, that I was pleading for 
Winthrop, and in vain.” 

He rose and lifted his hat, like one who has 
met a lady casually and is taking leave, and 
quietly strolled down the pier, past Roger Ley 
den, who, apparently engaged with a spy-glass in 
watching the shipping, never turned his head as 
he weut by. 

[ro BE CONTINURD.] 





Pomegranate Design for Chair and 
Sofa Cushions. Table Scarfs, etc. 
See illustration on page 204. 

iy IS design is appropriate for cushions, scarfs, 

curtains, and for almost all surfaces of any 
extent to which an all-over design is adapted. It 
should be worked in one, or at most in two tints, 
and preferably of the ground tone. In one South 
Kensington example it was executed on a ground 
of cream-colored Roman satin in brown crewel 
and yellow silk, the leaves and rind of the fruit 
in crewel, and the flowers and inside part of the 
fruit worked solidly in silk. The leaves are broad- 
ly outlined in feather stitch, and the outside of 
the fruit is worked in Burden stitch. Burden 
stitch, which is a variety of cushion stitch fre- 
quently seen in old Italian embroideries, is a long 
flat stitch. Itis taken in long stitches extending 
from side to side of the outline, and caught down 
by small transverse stitches at regular intervals, 
the fastening stitches of one line coming between 
or alternating with those of the preceding line. 
Sometimes, instead of being caught down by 
couching stitches, the Burden stitch is worked 
in shorter stitches, which are kept of uniform 
length throughout, the stitches of each row be- 
ginning and ending at the middle of the stitches 
in the row below; in this the break in the line 
of the stitch takes the place of the couching in 
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the other method, and the effect is less heavy. 
The light ground was relieved of any suspicion 
of crudeness by being “seeded’’; that is, pow- 
dered with small detached stitches of some one 
kind, such as French knots, crosses, or dashes. 
This process is particularly effective when a de- 
sign is wrought in outline, throwing it into light 
relief. A cushion decorated with this design was 
illustrated in Bazar No. 11 of the current volume. 





WAITING FOR THE TOILERS 
OF THE SEA. 
See illustration on page 208. 


W AITING till the boats come home! 
ed at yester-noon, 
And with the sunset rose the wind, and ravened for 
its prey. 
It spent itself in sobs at dawn. 
them soou! 
They always bear our hearts in pledge when brave 
they sail away. 


They launch- 


God grant we greet 


Waiting till the boats come home! 
do but wait, 
With every thought grown keen and sharp in pas- 
sionate suspense, 
When they shake in gusts of terror, or dumbly strive 
with fate, 
And live a lifetime in an hour, so thrilled with pain 
intense. 


With naught to 


Waiting till the boats come home! 
word— 
God help us! God forgive us!—was the last, 
word we said, 
We gaze across the waters, and our sight with. tears 
is blurred: 
If they come not back to pardon, we shall wish that 
we were dead. 


And if an angry 


last 


Waiting till the boats come home! 
ot towns, 
Sweet ladies, lily-fingered, what need have you to 
care 


In gracious ease 


If the sky be soft and sunny, or if it darkling frowns ? 
Scarce can ye dream the anguish, and the comfort 
too, of prayer. 


Waiting till the boats come home! 
we; 
"Tis little of your learning that ever we have known; 
But we do believe in One who walked upon the sea, 
And to Him we cry like children, for He sits upon 
the throne. 


Just simple folk 


Waiting till the boats come home! 
see them first. 
Returned ! returned! our toilers, and the world’s a 
flood of light. 
O joy, the fleet 
was worst. 


The young eyes 


is coming! Yes, the waiting-time 


Thank God, my gossips, all is well, and we shall 
sleep to-night! 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 

By JULIET CORSON. 

XL. 

FEXHE soups which have been given so far in 
I this series have been the inexpensive kinds 
made without broth or stock. While it is a fact 
that the soup kettle well managed is an aid to 
economy, it is equally true that meat bought es- 
pecially for clear soup or consommeé O 
The butchers prefer 
to sell the leg or shin for soup, and many cooks 
have a fixed idea that they must have an entire 
cut for stock at least twice a week. The cost of 
a shin is from thirty to fifty cents—as much as 
we have usually to spare for our dish of meat. 
Such expenditure would be inadmissible in our 


A YEAR. 


r houillon 
costs a considerable sum, 


scheme of living unless we could show how to 
turn the soup materials into several dishes. The 


soup meat and vegetables required for our cur- 
rent bill of fare serve as well for the ragout of 
beef and the dish of glazed vegetables. If the 
soup meat contains a section of marrow-bone, 
the fact must be remembered that the substance 
of the marrow would be practically wasted in the 
soup, while if it is taken from the bone before 
cooking, it may serve as part of some such dish 
as is described in the article on marrow, If the 
quantity is small it may be finely minced, laid 
upon delicate slices of bread, seasoned with salt 
and pepper, and put into a hot oven just long 
enough to soften the marrow and crisp the bres ad. 
This tidbit must be served as soon as it is done. 

The royale custard for the soup would be an 
extravagance if the whites of the eggs were not 
utilized. If for any reason the white custards— 
a special dish of that admirable economist, Mrs, 
Clinton Locke—are not desired, the whites should 
be put upon a platter and dried by gentle heat 
until they are perfectly friable. In this condi- 
tion they can be powdered and kept perfectly 
free from moisture in a closed glass jar. When 
they are required for use, mix them with half 
their measure of cold water until they are com- 
pletely dissolved ; they will be as available as the 
fresh whites, and can even be beaten to a froth, 

Our proposed bill of fare is: 

Consommé & la royale. 
Carrots and turnips glazed. 
Rayoat of beef with Lima beans, 
Baked veal-cutlet. 
Corn-salad, Romaine dressing. 
Salted pea-nuts. 

Mrs. Locke’s white custards, 
Fruit. Coffee. 

The proportion of meat and bone for soup stock 
is a pound of meat and bone to a quart of water. 
As the stock will keep for several days, three or 
four pounds of meat can be used at once. Have 
the butcher cut the meat from the bone in a large 
piece, and crack the bone small; if it contains 
marrow, keep it as unbroken as possible. If 
there is any fat upon the meat, trim it off and 
save it for drippings, but there should not be 
much. Wipe the meat with a wet cloth, but do 
not wash it; put the bone in the bottom of the 
soup kettle, lay the meat on it, pour cold water 
over the meat in the proportion of a quart to a 
pound, and place the soup kettle over the fire, 








As fast as any scum rises, remove it with a skim- 
mer; the scum is composed of blood and albu- 
men, and is temoved only because the soup is 
wanted clear; it is not rejected on the score of 
uncleanness, and may be added to any thick soup 
or brown sauce ; a good French cook always saves 
the skimmings of the clear soup to use in dishes 
that lack savor and nutriment. While the soup 
stock is being skimmed, peel a small onion with- 
out trimming the root and top closely enough to 
separate the layers, and insert a dozen whole 
cloves in it. Wash a handful of parsley—that 
is, two or three roots with the stalks and leaves 
attached; lay it on the left hand ; in the midst of 
it put a small blade of mace, a sprig of any dried 
herb except sage, a dozen peppercorns or an inch 
of dried red pepper, and a small bay-leaf; wrap 
the root and leaves of the parsley about the small- 
er dried seasonings so as to enclose them, and tie 
them in a compact little bundle with a string; a 
stalk of celery or a few green leaves may be used 
with the other herbs if it is in season; this makes 
a bouquet or fagot of herbs, which gives the soup 
an indescribably delicious flavor. Wash a large 
turnip and a carrot, aud peel them, leaving them 
whole. Add all these vegetables to the soup 
after it is clear, with a level tablespoonful of salt ; 
cover the kettle, and place it where its contents 
will boil slowly from one side for at least three 
hours: the soup will be better if it boils four or 
five hours, 

When the vegetables show signs of breaking, 
take up the carrot and turnip and cool them, 
Take out the meat when it is tender, but let all the 
other ingredients boil in the soup. When it is 
done, strain it through a clean towel laid double 
in a colander set over an earthern bowl, and let it 
cool; cover it with a thin cloth or a sieve, to keep 
out the flies, but not with anything which can 
coufine the steam, After the soup stock is cold 
take off the fat upon its surface, saving it to 
clarify, aecording to the directions given for 
drippings. To clarify the soup, put for each 
quart the white and shell of an egg and a table- 
spoonful of cold water in a saucepan, pour in the 
stock, set it over the fire, and stir it occasionally 
to keep the egg loosened from the saucepan un- 
til the stock begins to boil; then place the sauce- 
pan at the side of the fire where the soup can 
boil gently until it looks as clear as wine under 
the thick scum of egg upon the surface. It will 
then be ready to strain through a folded towel 
luid in a colatider; the soup must be allowed to 
run through without squeezing the towel, for that 
might force through some tiny particles of egg. 
The soup should be perfectly clear and spark- 
ling, about the color of sherry; it will then be 
ready to season, heat, and serve. This may seem 
a rather long and tedious process, but it is the 
only one that will insure a good clear soup or 
consommé, Some pieces of royale custard heat- 
ed in clear soup make the soup named on our 
bill of fare. The royale custard is made by mix- 
ing the raw yolks of four eggs with a gill of 
cle: “ar soup, and a grate of nutmeg ; beat the custard 
well, pour it into a shallow oiled dish, and set it 
in a pah of hot water, in a moderate oven, to 
harden; do not let it brown, only become firm 
enough to cut in strips; cut the custard in small 
strips or diamonds, put it into the hot clear soup 
or consommeé, and serve it, 

The veal-cutlet should be cut about two inches 
thick from a rather small leg, and all the fat 
should be cooked with it. After wiping it with a 
wet cloth to remove the bone dust, lay it in a pan 
just large enough to hold it, and bake it for about 
an hour, or until the flesh is quite white; season 
it with salt and white pepper, and if the fat is 
deficient, baste it with a tablespoonful of butter. 
When the veal is done, transfer it to a hot deep 
platter, and keep it hot; set the dripping-pan on 
the stove, stir in a tablespoonful of flour, and 
brown it, and then a pint of boiling water, and a 
palatable seasoning of sult and pepper; as soon 
as the gravy boils it will be ready to serve, some 
around the veal and the rest in a bowl. 

The ragodt is made from the soup meat cut in 
inch squares, rolled in flour, seasoned with salt 
and pepper, and browned in two tablespoonfuls 
of hot drippings or butter; when the beef is 
brown, cover it with boiling water, and season it 
palatably. Open a can of Lima beans, drain 
them, wash them with cold water, and again drain 
them, and then heat them with the beef, and serve 
them with it. Or a cupful of dried Lima beans 
may be soaked overnight in cold water, simmered 
until tender the next day in boiling water, and 
then added to the beef. 

The glazed vegetables are prepared by cutting 
the carrot and turnip which were cooked in the 
soup in small dice; just before dinner-time put 
a frying-pan over the fire containing a table- 
spoonful each of butter and sugar, and stir them 
until they begin to brown; then put in the vege- 
tables, shake them about in the pan to coat them 
with the butter and sugar, and then serve them 
hot. 

The custards are made by heating a pint and 
a half of cream or milk; beat the four whites of 
egg to a stiff froth, and then beat the hot cream 
into them; sweeten and flavor the custard, put it 
into cups set in a pan of water, cover the cups 
with thick brown paper to prevent the coloring 
of the custards, and bake them in a moderate 
oven only until they are firm. Use the custards 
hot or cold. The salad is to be carefully washed 
in cold water, shaken dry in a towel, and dressed 
with a Romaine sauce. Make the sauce by mix- 
ing together a teaspoonful each of grated onion 
and lemon juice, a saltspoonful eg uch of salt, dry 
mustard, powdered sugar, and white pepper, one 
tablespoonful of yinegar, and three of oil. The 
corn-salad is a small tender leaf about the size 


of cultivated sorrel. Any green salad can be 
dressed in this way. 
The salted pea-nuts make a good relish. Shell 


them, remove the skins, put them into a drip- 
ping-pan with just enough butter to make them 
glossy, and then brown them in a hot oven, shak- 





ing the pan frequently to make them brown even- 
ly. When the nuts are brown, sprinkle them with 
salt. Salted almonds are prepared in the same 
way, 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresronpEnt. ] 


JVASHION has definitely fixed upon the wrap- 
pings to be worn throughout the coming 
spring, summer, and autumn. There will be no 
long cloaks except for travelling and rainy wea- 
ther. All wrappings will be short, and of very va- 
ried but decided shapes. Whether the wrap be 
dolman, mantle, jacket, or cape—and it often par- 
takes of all of these shapes at once—it must be 
short. Some emanate from the dolman, and are 
slashed at the back to accommodate the tournure, 
for a voluminous tournure seems to have become 
a permanent feature ; others have a pleated back, 
terminated either by a metal buckle or a passe- 
menterie plaque holding a wide belt with long 
ends which are to be knotted in front. Then, 
again, there are small visites of transparent fab- 
rics lined with silk of a bright color, and pel- 
erines with visite sleeves (turned under), which are 
trimmed with a trellis galloon that is entirely cov- 
ered with beads set so close together that not a 
particle of the ground that holds them is visible, 
the beads forming a pattern on a bead ground of 
old-gold and steel beads. There are also visites 
with tabs formed by long flowing scarfs. What- 
ever the trimming selected for these innumerable 
small garments, the plaques, galloons, and neck 
trimmings are invariably brightened with beads— 
gold beads, bronze, steel, and iridescent beads, or 
perhaps, for the simpler wraps, lead and wood 
beads are combined, producing a demure effect, 
although a trifle dull, 

As to corsages, there is not and will not be a 
dominant and despotic style imposed on all wo- 
men alike. All kinds of corsage are worn, from 
the cuirass and the basque with one, two, or 
three points, with one point at either front or 
back, or three points at front or back, the corse- 
let, the postilion basque, to round waists with 
three pleats on the shoulders and crossed in 
front, not to mention the endless variety of cor- 
sages with plastrons, vests, and with or without 
For thin stuffs in silk, linen, or cotton 
the corsage will often be pleated and crossed as 
described above, and to accompany this style the 
sleeve is made full, and encircled by three straps 
of the same stuff or of ribbon, which divide the 
length of the sleeve into three or four puffs. 

Corsages are no longer buttoned; the buttons 
with which they are furnished are too large and 
too thick for use. The fronts are fastened with 
hooks and eyes, and trimmed on both sides, or 
perhaps unevenly only on one, with buttons that 
are almost as large as saucers. Often there are 
only two buttons, one at each end of the collar in 
front ; sometimes there is only a single one, placed 
at the angle of the right front where it crosses to 
the left side. Many of these buttons are almost 
as rich as jewels, chased or painted on enamel. 

There is no longer, as formerly, any special 
color more fashionable than all the rest. How- 
ever, chamois in all shades, from the darkest to 
the lightest, will predominate during the coming 
season. I have seen a very pretty costume that 
is about to be sent home from the embroiderers’ 
shop. The skirt is covered with embroidery to a 
depth of twenty-four inches from the lower edge, 
which is cut in seallops; this skirt is made of 
summer camel’s-hair of a medium chamois tint, 
with the embroidery, representing flowers and 
their foliage, in all the tones of seal brown, from 
the deepest up to white. Underneath the scal- 
lops of the skirt is a pleated flounce, quite deep, 
of seal brown faille. The over-skirt of the same 
camel’s-hair is scalloped at the lower edge, but is 
entirely without embroidery; the embroidery is 
repeated only in the belt, which follows the outline 
of the moderately long point of the high corsage, 
and on the cuffs and bretelles. A pelerine mantle 
of the same camel’s-hair lined with seal brown 
fuille completes the toilette ; for we are returning 
gradually to the custom of having wrappings like 
the dress. 

Tobacco brown is another color that will be 
extensively used. In this tint we find the rough 
stuffs classed under the name sanglier. If a 
simple and substantial toilette is desired, the en- 
tire dress, skirt and polonaise, or, in place of a 
polonaise, over-skirt and basque, is made of the 
same fabric. The corsage only is trimmed with 
a pretty galloon or braid and handsome buttons. 
If a somewhat more dressy toilette is desired, the 
skirt is made of tobacco brown faille with raised 
stripes of several colors—olive green, old blue, 
deep red, and old gold. In that case the cor- 
sage takes the shape of a jacket, opening over a 
vest like the skirt, or perhaps over a shirt front 
made of mastic foulard, and fastened by three 
small gold studs. These shirt fronts are made 
in éeru, in cream white, and in ‘mastic or putty- 
color, to replace vests during the warm season ; 
for the country they are also made of rather thick 
batiste or cambric. They are worn with a gen- 
tleman’s cravat made of the same cambrie. A 
wide sash of soft silk, with or without fringed 
ends, is folded and knotted about the waist. 

There are still many bordered stuffs manufac- 
tured, with bands woven in the fabric to be cut 
out and used for trimming the dress, But there 
is a predominance of stripes ; all kinds of stripes, 
from the widest to those that are a mere thread, 
even regular stripes and grouped stripes com- 
posed of bands of unequal widths—in short, any 
thing that is a stripe is fashionable, and will be 
more and more so. 

A style that is very much in vogue at this time 
consists in having the train of a long dress har- 
monizing with the dress, but of a different fab- 
ric. For example, in a dress of cream faille bro- 
caded with pink flowers, the train, which is ar- 
ranged in two pleats that widen and spread to- 
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ward the bottom, will be made of repped uncut 
velvet, or of plain velvet or satin of the same 
shade of pink as the flowers in the faille; then 
the plastron of the corsage and the sleeve trim. 
ming are of the same stuff as the train.. This 
combination is repeated in every color and in all 
fabrics. 

It may, perhaps, not be amiss to devote a few 
lines to the subject of petticoats—upper petti- 
coats that are worn immediately under the dress. 
For dark toilettes they are made of black or 
dark-colored silk ; they are trimmed with a thick 
ruche of faille of the same color, pinked at the 
edges, or perhaps with several ruches of black 
lace, which is very pretty, but not so serviceable. 
For the spring there are being 
of moiré or watered stuff in They 
are adapted to the dress with which they are 
to be worn, a dark pettivoat being worn with a 
dark dress, and a cream or mastic petticoat with 
a light dress. The moire of which they are made 
is a cotton stuff, which keeps its stiffness, and 
there are steel springs in the petticoat to form 
the tournure. Except for in-door toilettes in the 
summer, white petticoats are no longer worn di- 
rectly under the dress. 

The new wool thin stuffs are 
fabrics. Many 
dull stripes in 
with threads of 
Greek border. But there are 
chilly and rainy days, when the want of something 
less transparent may be felt. 


made petticoats 





1 colors, 


all lace 
traversed 
perhaps 
with a light 


almost 


among them are bv 


cashmere designs, o 


several colors, or 


even In summer 


It is for such inauspicious days and for trav- 
elling that long cloaks of Thibet are being made— 
a pretty summer cloth which exists in all colors. 
Some of 


dress, will have a 


these cloaks, almost long as the 
triple cape, like the Carrick, 
but the whole reaching no further than the edge 


of the shoulders 


soots and shoes are less pointed, without, how- 


ever, being square at the toes, The two stvles 
have made mutual concessions, and in conse- 
quence boots taper, but stop short before form- 
ing a sharp point. Colored silk stockings are 
more worn than ever, and for the summer there 


will be cotton stockings with colored stripes oO 
designs, usually with reference to the 
dress with which the stockings are to be worn. 
Very ornate shoes, open, and with tabs, straps, 
ete., are still fashionable 
lettes, but are never 
for carriage wear. 


chosen 


for drawing-room toi- 
the street except 


EMMELINE Raymonp. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pirtt Stxe.—Get écru wool for your spring suit 
with a striped skirt. Have the jacket you describe 
with clasps rather than buttons, though large buttons 
will be worn again. 

Rosemary H.—It is the custom in England for the 
hostess to rise and say, “‘ Good-night,” widing, “ You 
will find bedroom candles in the hall when you choose 
to retire.” In our country the courtesy should 
be practised, as few guests have tact or indepen- 
dence to say when they are or to notice when 
the hostess is, 

Ou1o.—No; the form of sending regrets and ac 
ances has not changed since Manners and Social Usages 
was written. We cannot tell you at what sized parties 
you should wear gloves; we should recommend you 
always to wear them when in doubt. They are never 
out of place, while bare hands sometimes are 

Janvary, 1886.—You will find your question answer- 
ed in Manners and Social Usages. 

AN AMERIOAN ABKOAD,— 


same 
the 
sleepy, 


‘ept- 


Use deep crimson plush of 
the color of the best Burgundy wine for your dining- 
room windows, have an Oriental rng on the floor, have 
the carpenter make you a broad board for your man- 
tel, and cover it with the same red plush. n 


Have shelves 
made above it for your china, 


Put pretty embroidered 


curtain muslin of a yellow tint (Madras muslin) for 
your inner curtains, or else thin China silk or fou- 
lard of a rose tint, drawn on a string or bar, for your 
front door; silk curtains of a bright yellow give a 


beautiful etfect of sunlight. Choose carpets and rugs 
of small figure, but bright Persian patterns, if you do 
not choose to lay Turkish and Smyrna rugs about. 
Have bright flowered chintz with pink linings at your 
bedroom windows, with muslin under-curtains, and 
you will soon make your cold sea view delightfully re- 
freshing. Do not use Turkey red; it is detestably 
common and vulgar, except for covering benches in a 
public hall. If you cannot afford plush, get some 
bright rich reps, which now comes very c he ap, in imi- 
tation of the old embroideries. Have wood fires and 
boxes for growing plants in every room. 

Mrs. W. S. D.—We kvow nothing about the 
in question, and recommend no cosmetics. 

E. T. N ou have no legal right to use copyrighted 
matter without permission 

Prarie Lity.—We cannot assist in disposing of 
work of any kind. ‘Thanks for your appreciation. | 

Arsatross.—Nuns’ veiling is used for mourning 
veils, but English crape is considered the deepest 
mourning. 

Nevapa.—You will find how to treat the hair 
The Ugly Girl Papers, which will be sent 
this oftic e by mail on receipt of $1 

V. P.—Whip the fur lining of your cloak with rods 
to get out all the loose hairs, but we know of no way 
of doing anything more to prevent the fur from falling 
out. 

B. F. A.—Use any of the late designs for evening 
dresses given in the Bazar, and trim with lace. Wear 
tan-colored undressed kid gloves. 

’. B.—A silk gown with square sleeves and a great 
sash, the whole shaped somewhat like a man’s dreas- 
ing-gown, is worn by Japanese ladies on all occasions 

—even as a wedding dress. 

Miss W.—We do not reply by mail. You should 
have a white China crape wedding dress, bat your sis- 
ters need not leave off their mourning. The gentle- 
man should wear a frock-coat if the wedding is in the 
daytime, but a dress-coat if in the evening. 

Brookiyn.—Use white serge instead of flannel for 
your summer dress, and do not introduce black. Us 
any of the designs for spring tailor gowns on the first 
page of Bazar No.9, Vol. XIX. 


article 


in 
you from 


Ovp Susscrtser.—Get the soft repped black silk 
called faille trangaise, and make with a basque and low 
dr: apery and trim with jet. Get a scart for your table. 

N. P.—Get white ot ‘ 


pearl-colored gloves for 


groom, ‘he ost —_ and ushers 

Mrs. L. M. G.—You want white muslin yoke slips 
for the baby’s ae short dresses. Send to this office 
for pagtyrns for all gurments for first short clothes. 
Get pale pink or blue cider-iown flannei, or ele flan- 
nel that has sprigs of embroidery all over it, for the 
wrapper. Get brown watered silk for a skirt to wear 
with your polonaise, and make it perf¢ 2ctly plain, 
Doi.k.—Get écru casimere for a basque and over- 
skirt to wear with a skirt of your cardinal gros grain. 

A Hoostrr.—A redingote-shaped wrapper of dark 
blue or red eider-down flannel is suitable for you. A 
stitched collar and cuffs of the same, and a thick cord 
and tassels of wool, are all thatisneeded. You should 
acknowledge by a note each wedding present imme- 
diately upon its reception. Do not write “ P. P.O,” 
on your cards on paying calls before your marriage. 
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FEEDING LAMBS.—-[SEE PaGE 210. ] 
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FEEDING LAMBS. 
See illustration on page 209. 


TI\UE English poet of the farm, the venerable 
Thomas Tusser, Gent., tells his readers, un- 

der the heading of “ January’s Husbandry,” 
“Good broom or good pasture thy ewes do require ; 
Warm barth and in safety their lambs do desire ;” 


and as nature is the same under Queen Victoria 
as it was under King Harry, the duty of the shep- 
herd is still to provide a warm shelter for the 
lambs. The “barth” of Tusser was a small 
sheltered spot near the farm-house, and to-day is 
represented by the wattled cotes which are erect- 
ed in some warm and quiet nook. The shepherd 
who has to attend to the fleecy little things is 
provided with a bottle of milk—of ewe’s milk if 
possible—which he carries in an inside pocket, 
so that it may be kept warm, and if any of the 
lambs seem chilled or unable to stand, he gives 
them a little of the milk. When the ewe has a 
single lamb the shepherd’s trouble is light, but 
the cases of twins require more careful tending. 
They not only get mixed so that their own mo- 
thers do not know them, but in many instances 
the mother persists in repelling one of the pair; 
the shepherd has then to find another mother for 
it. In every large flock there are some ewes to be 
seen gazing mournfully on their dead lambs, and 
a bereaved mother will follow the remains wher- 
ever they are taken, and cannot be induced to ap- 
proach the vote where the abandoned or orphan 
lamb is waiting. Itis often necessary to put the 
skin of the dead lamb on the substitute till the 
foster-mother is reconciled to it. In nearly every 
case the fraud is successful, and the impostor is 
received and fondled. The Ettrick Shepherd says 
that his experience was that the ewe showed 
more fondness by bleating over and caressing the 
supposititious lamb than she formerly did over 
the one that was really her own. As a rule, the 
ewes are excellent nurses, but the younger ones 
occasionally wander away from their little ones, 
and seem deaf to their bleatings. Such mothers 
must be taken away from the flock and confined 
with their young ones, Sometimes, too, the lamb 
refuses to go near its mother; it lies sullenly 
down and never tries to suck. A foster-mother 
in such a case is of no use; the little animal 
must be bottle-fed. There is very little diffictlty 
about this; it is at first fed with either ewe’s or 
cow’s milk out of a spoon till it is old enough to 
have the bottle; then it will soon begin to bleat 
for its food, and greedily meet the bottle the mo- 
ment that it is presented. 

The “lamb- feeding” of our illustration is a 
scene from the south or south midland districts 
of England, where the shepherd still wears the 
Anglo-Saxon smock-frock. The wattled cote, the 
slope of the ground unbroken by tree or hedge, 
and the low long house seem to point to the Wilt- 
shire or Berkshire Downs. The lambs are of 
slightly different ages, for some have been dock- 
ed, while others, like little Bo-Peep’s, still “ carry 
their tails behind them.” An English writer, 
about 1614, bids the shepherd to “ comforte and 
cheere his sheep with singing and music.” This 
would be too much to ask from the modern rus- 
tic; perhaps he might be taught Dyer’s lines : 





“In flowery spring-time, when the new-born lamb, 
Tottering with weakness by its mother’s side, 
Feels the fresh world about him, and each thorn, 
Hillock, or furrow trips his feeble feet, 
© guard him carefully.” 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser,* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avutnor or “Jone Stewart,” “My Love,” 


*Lizzix Lorton or Grevaiee,” “ From 
Jneams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ROWING UP TO CAMELOT, 





TP XHE summer's day was perfect. Yesterday’s 

rain had refreshed the dusty earth, washed 
clean the atmosphere, brightened all the distances, 
brought out the smell of the herbs and flowers, 
and made the present a day of which poets write, 
but which people who are not poets so rarely see. 
It was scarcely like an English day, Warm and 
radiant, even a fire-worshipper might have spread 
out his hands to the generous glory of the sun ; 
even a Greek violet-seller of Pompeii might have 
sat bareheaded in the cornfield, confessing that 
these barbarians beyond Thule knew as much of 
the grace of the Far-Dater as they who revelled in 
his favor on the slopes of Vesuvius or the rose- 
bearing plains of Poseidonia. 

The woods were full of that indescribable 
music made by the whisperings of the leaves and 
the hum of insects, where no sound is distinct, 
no special note is dominant, but the whole flows 
together into a faintly sounding sea of harmony 
—justas iv the quivering air no one color detaches 
itself from the rest, but all weave that harmonious 
veil of the atmosphere, wherein the splendor of 
which we are conscious but cannot analyze. The 
bees were thronging the lime-blossoms overhead, 
making a kind of canopy whereof fragrance was 
the substance and the music of their ceaseless 
humming was the embroidery. The squirrels 
ran with noiseless feet along the branches, and 
stirred the leaves with a touch more delicate 
than that of the soft south wind. No bird sang to 
its mate with the delirious ecstasy of spring, but 
everywhere sweet notes broke through the un- 
distinguished hum and accentuated the general 
drowsy harmony. Wood-pigeons cooed; wood- 
peckers tapped in the leaf¥distance. The rest- 
less chaffinch twittered, the bolder blackbird 
whistled; while the later nestlings, learning to 
fiy, chirped like nuecertain children as they hopped 
from twig to twig, afraid to trust themselves to 
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bolder flights. In the river, which ran with a 
pleasant sense of musical motion, half dream, 
half action, the gleaming fish shot swiftly by, or 
lay in cloudy shoals in the shaded shallows; while 
the flies dipped their filmy wings on the surface, 
and made little rings which widened as they 
spread. The water birds were hidden among the 
reeds; the water plants were all abloom, Now 
and then a sharp and sudden ery told of some 
smothered tragedg behind all this apparent peace, 
some blood-stain on this beauty ; but, fortunately 
for himself, man is content with things as they 
appear, and does not inquire too closely as to 
what they are. 

This river, the Beat, was one of the great 
beauties of the district. Fed by a thousand little 
tributaries, it became broad, tidal, and navigable 
near the sea; but naturally up here, at Beaton 
Brows, not so very far from its birth-place among 
the hills, it was a stream where nothing drawing 
more water than a river boat could go. Part of 
its way went through the Clinton estate, and 
near the Hall all further progress was effectually 
stopped by the Clinton Force, where the waters 
fell in a grand cascade between two walls of 
perpendicular rocks. Up to a certain distance, 
however, it belonged to the Clintons on one side 
only. On the other it was public property, though 
it passed through the Five Oaks estate. Where 
it became wholly the Clintons’, it was no longer 
navigable for even a skiff, because of its narrow- 
ness, its rocky bed, and the still seething swirl 
and impetus given by the tumultuous leap of the 
Force. It was just a mountain trout stream— 
beautiful and romantic beyond words—but it was 
not a waterway for aught save water beasts. The 
serviceable part stopped at a broadened stretch 
called Heron’s Pool, and the Clintons had put up 
a weir where their sole rights began and those of 
public participation ended. 

Nothing could .be lovelier than this place—this 
Heron’s Pool. Fringed with alder and willow, 
the white steins of the birch-trees rising like ivory 
shafts touched here and there with sepia; elins 
and beeches, oaks and ash-trees, flinging the light- 
er tones of their foliage like gold and bronze 
against the dark background of pine and fir; 
kingtishers, as brilliantly colored as tropical birds, 
darting through the air; herons standing still as 
heraldic birds carved in stone amid the solemn 
silence which no vulgar blare disturbed; all sweet 
shy secrets of nature starting out here into sight 
and hearing; all sweet shy flowers growing in 
peace and blooming in security—it was in very 
truth a place of supreme enchantinent and de- 
light. But because it was so beautiful and so 
still it was rarely visited even by the Clintons 
themselves, and still more rarely by others. 

Great beauty seldom becomes as familiar as 
that which is less sublime and more homely. It 
is like great thouglits and heroic deeds. We can- 
not be always chewing the cud of the one nor 
acting the other. And natural scenery follows 
the law with the rest. The most beautiful is 
ouly for special times and special moods, and 
those who love it best vulgarize it by overfamil- 
iavity least. 

Lanfrey and Ethel had wandered away through 
the park and wood until they had come to the 
river and Heron’s Pool. Here they sat down on 
the old tree which was their favorite resting- 
place—she on the mossy roots, he on the trunk 
—and for a time kept silent, The conversation 
they had been carrying on suddenly stopped, and 
they sat looking at the loveliness before them 
too much absorbed to think of aught beside. 

After a time Ethel spoke. 

“And you think these great changes will 
come svon ?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘Some of*them within 
the lifetime of this generation. They must come 
soon. The present system of things is done for.” 

“And you really think the land will go, Lan- 
frey ?” 

“Without a question. Its present tenure is 
doomed,” he auswered, ““‘ There must come more 
equitable laws. One by one all the fetiches 
which oppose the full development of human 
possibilities and the fair apportionment of hap- 
piness will have to go, as so many have already 
gene. The proposal to curtail the privileges of 
the old earls and barons—lords of the svil and 
seigneurs of men—was in its day as great a 
heresy as the question of property is now. But 
it was done, and we in our turn will live to see 
some arrangements made by which the well-be- 
ing of collective humanity will be held higher 
than the supremacy of individuals—by which the 
general advance shall be provided for as of the 
tirst necessity.” 

“It is certainly very dreadful to see how poor 
the poor are, and how rich the rich,” said Ethel. 
“ And the one works, and the other only plays!” 

“ We see tle injustice in any other state of so- 
ciety but our own,” said Lanfrey, “and when we 
are far enough removed not to share in the pre- 
judice nor respect the conventions which rule 
that phase of society. For instance, when we 
hear of some rich pasha sending down his sol- 
diers to rob the poor fellaheen of their earnings, 
we lift up our hands in horror. But it is only 
the method that is different, By the overwhelm- 
ing force of capital we compel men to work for 
a mere subsistence, and the dividend is the Mo- 
loch to whom we sacrifice their lives.” 

“Still, the men do combine and resist, do they 
not ?” she asked, 

“And will, with more judgment and greater 
effect when they are better educated,” was his 
reply. “Strikes, like everything else, have to go 
through the process of evolution—from brutal 
and amorphous beginnings into orderly and in- 
telligent action. I look to education—and its 
suve result, decrease in drunkenness and crime— 
as the only valid antiseptic for all these social 
corruptions. When men are no longer virtually 
savages and helots—where they are conscious of 
their duties, have clear views of life, and are not 
afraid to accept responsibilities—they will know 


how to claim and obtain. It is a question of 
time and education; and this hour is always 
coming nearer.” 

“T wish they were more sober, and that they 
did not treat their wives so badly,” said Ethel. 
“It is dreadful—the brutal way in which they 
behave to their wives !” 

“ And the wives to the children,” he returned. 
“Tt is all of a piece, Ethel—brutality arising from 
ignorance—want of self-respect a consequence of 
social degradation. But drunkenness and bru- 
tality can be educated out of the poor as it has 
been out of ourselves. What were we, the gen- 
try, a few generations ago? There is nothing in 
vice and crime that is integral—inherent—to any 
class of men, like the wool of a negro or the alm- 
ond eyes of a Chinese. The whole question 
lies in the fairer distribution of wealth and of 
the means of self-improvement, as well as in the 
power of refinement and the enlargement of the 
bases of society. The difficulty is how; the fact 
that these changes must come is undeniable.” 

Again there was silence. Ethel was a sympa- 
thetic listener rather than a stimulating conver- 
sationalist ; and in any case was too timid to ori- 
ginate. Suddeuly, after a while, she said, in the 
abrupt way of a person who has been long think- 
ing of a matter not hitherto ventilated : 

“I wonder how Mr. Carew got his money !” 

Lanfrey gave’a look of surprise and almost a 
start. He had been thinking of the same thing, 
and his sister’s words were like the echo of his 
own thoughts. 

“ Ohi lo sa !” he answered, with a forced laugh. 
“ By all accounts he has enough and to spare!” 

“Do you like him, Lanfrey ?” 

“1? Not particularly,” he answered. 

“He is so cold and reserved. He is like a 
man who has done something he wants to hide, 
and that he is afraid will come out,” said Ethel. 
“He strikes me as the coldest man I have ever 
seen; but also as if he were hiding something. 
Do you feel this too?” 

“Tn a certain sense; but I did not notice him 
much,” returned Lanfrey, with a slight accent 
of reluctance, as if he did not care to talk of 
Paston Carew. “He is not very prepossessing, 
certainly, but I dare say if we knew him we should 
find some good in him, And his manner may 
come from the consciousness of his birth and 
original position here.” 

“She is more than charming—she is delight- 
ful in every way!” said Ethel, enthusiastically. 
“ How lovely she is, too! and what sweet man- 
ners she has! I never saw any one I took such 
a liking for at first sight. I am only sorry that 
we cannot know her. What a pity that father 
and mother are so strongly set against her! 
They will never let us become intimate; and I 
should so like to have her as my friend.” 

“ Meliora latent,’ said Lanfrey, steadily. 
“Some day.” 

“No, Lanfrey, never! I know mother too 
well, and father too! They are as firm as fate 
when they have made up their minds. And per- 
haps they are right, all things considered; for 
Mr. Carew did act badly about Mock-Beggar, and 
father naturally caunot forgive hin.” 

She sighed as she spoke, with that meek obe- 
dience characteristic of the habitually self-sup- 
pressed. One by one she had had w give up her 
coveted desires, and to see the destruction of her 
little shrines—to suffer the mutilation and burn- 
ing by fire of her gods. This was only one 
other trial added to the tale; but it was a hard 
one, and she regretted it keenly. 

“No,” said Lanfrey, sternly; “it is not better, 
and it isnot right. And it shall not be,” he add- 
ed. “The day must come when this feud shall 
be at an end, and the Carews and ourselves be 
frieuds. By-gones must be by-gones, and nei- 
ther we nor any other family can afford to be al- 
ways resentful, Our father must forgive Mr. 
Carew, and our mother must receive her. There 
is no reason why not. As I said before, to them 
—we have been the injured, so we can forgive. 
The difficulty will be with Mr. Carew, who did us 
the wrong, and probably will not forgive us.” 

“If mother knew her she could not stand out,” 
said Ethel. “Noone could. She is like a lily, 
a swan,an angel—I do not know what to com- 
pare her to, she is so lovely. Is she not lovely, 
Lanfrey ? is she not delightful ?” 

Her brother looked across the pool to where 
the willows dipped their branches in the still wa- 
ters, and the lobelia shaded the margin in pale 
blue, beyond which flushed the tall stems of the 
rose-bay willow. The sadness in his face was 
mingled with resoluteness, and something that 
was as tender as love, as faithful as hope. If on 
the one side Yetta Carew was like a goddess 
whose worship is forbidden, on the other she was 
that same goddess whose worship he had under- 
taken to preach, and whose religion he would 
devote himself to spread. He had no ulterior 
thought. His sole desire at this present time 
was to make his parents see the value, the beau- 
ty, the charm of the daughter as he saw it; and 
for the sake of that charm—and that they might 
profit by it—receive and forgive the father. 

“Yes, she is very beautiful,” he said, after a 
pause. “ And as sweet as she is beautiful.” 

“What a pity that she should be Ais daugh- 
ter!” said Ethel. “ Any one else, it would not 
have signified so much; but his!” 

“Between two things—the good equals the 
bad,” said Lanfrey, ‘And she will not be the 
first whose personal value has redeemed a vicious 
origin, and made the world accept undesirable re- 
lations. I do not understand why the bad should 
always be made of more importance than the 
good. To me the cases should be reversed, and 
condonation, for the sake of the one who is beau- 
tiful and delightful, should be given to the one 
who is neither !” 

“T wish all people thought so,” said Ethel. 
“T wonder why you think so differently from 
others?” Aftera few moments she added, “ You 
are not like the rest of us—you seem to belong 








to another style of person altogether. 
Lanfrey ?” 

He laughed. 

“Am I so unlike you all?” he asked. “ But 
you follow me pretty closely, Ethel. It seems to 
me you generally adopt what I think,” 

“Yes, because it is you,” she answered. “I 
like your thoughts better than any other person ; 
and they seem to clear my own. When you talk 
to me, Lanfrey, it seems that I have felt all you 
say before, but have not been able to put it into 
words, nor make it clear to myself.” 

“That is very nice of you, and very pleasant to 
me to hear,” he said. Then he took her hand in 
his, and looking at her, said, tenderly: “ You and 
I will live together, Ethel, when I have made a 
home fit for you to share. That is, if you do not 
throw me over for some one else, and marry be- 
fore I have made my fortune.” 

“T shall never marry,” said Ethel, “ And if I 
might live with you I should not care to have 
any other home. But you, Lanfrey—you will 
throw me over, not I you!” 

He laughed a little bitterly. “I? No, my 
dear. I shall be the bachelor brother of the 
family, who will take care of you and be pillaged 
by his nephews.” 

“Not that; [ would not allow that,” said Ethel, 
affectionately. “ But you might take care of me, 
and I would look after your house, and see that 
your buttons were all sewed on as they should be,” 
she added, in a lighter strain. 

Again there was silence, lasting for some time 
—a quiet and half-sad silence, where each mind 
went as its thoughts listed, and neither inquired 
of the other. Ethel was thinking how much she 
wished her brother had already attained that 
position at the bar which should give him his 
standing and her a home; and he was thinking 
how much he wished that Yetta Carew had been 
any other than her father’s daughter; or that, 
being what she was, he could change his parents’ 
mind—and where should he find the lever ? 

Presently, while they were sitting in this abso- 
lute silence, there came up from the river a slen- 
der thread of song—a little ripple of melody. It 
was accompanied by the slow and rhythmical 
splash of water as an oar was gently dipped and 
quietly raised. The sound grew in volume as it 
came nearer, for coming up the stream, it did not 
travel far. Just as they heard the words, “ Love 


Why is it, 


me well, but do not leave me,” there glided into. 


the still pool a little skiff, wherein was seated a 
girl dressed in white, with water-lilies lying in her 
lap, singing in an undertone as she rowed herself 
against the stream—to where the force of the 
current lost itself in the unstirred waters of Her- 
on’s Pool. 

A large wolf-hound in the boat, lying as mo- 
tionless as a bronze statue, pricked up his ears 
and opened his eyes, giving a low growl as the 
girl floated into the pool. He had scented what 
she had not seen—those two figures sitting on 
the old moss-grown tree by the water-side; Ethel 
thinking of the time when she should escape from 
the uncongenial atmosphere of home and be her 
dear brother’s glad companion; Lanfrey, of the 
pity of it, that Yetta Carew should be her father’s 
daughter, and her father the enemy of his. 

Ethel cried out, and Lanfrey sprang to his feet, 
as Yetta came into view—giving, as it were, form 
and substance to his thoughts. And yet it was 
not unexpected, not unnatural. It seemed almost 
as if he had looked for her and had known that 
she was coming all the time they had been sitting 
here—talking of her—thinking of her—as if they 
had drawn her by the magnet of their desire, and 
she had obeyed the secret impulse and shown 
herself docile to their influence. 

She, on her side, started visibly when she saw 
them, and blushed Jike a June rose over all her 
face and throat. She did not know why she 
blushed so violently, except that they startled 
her—that tall, noble-looking young man, with a 
face like that of a Greek god Christianized into 
St. Jolin; his eager eyes so full of thought and 
softness behind their brilliancy; his whole air 
and manner instinct with something that was 
not of every-day life—that was as life illumined 
by the glory of romance, sweetened by the charm 
of poetry; and the girl whose soul was like some 
beautiful princess doomed by a malicious fairy 
to be disguised by shameful seeming—so good, 
80 true, so lovely as she surely was in heart and 
mind, and yet so wanting in personal charms! 
Yes, they startled her, sitting there so still and 
motionless. And that was why she blushed till 
her face and throat were like so much snow 
touched by the after-glow. 

[to BK OonTINUED.) 





CROSS-PURPOSES. 
By H. R. HUDSON, 
* OOD-MORNING, Cicely.” 

A young girl who was busily weeding one 
of the long flower beds bordering a path that led 
from the gate to the piazza of an old-fashioned 
farm-house rose to her feet and shook out the 
tumbled skirts of a dainty pink morning dress. 

““Good-morning, Dave. I won’t ask you to 
shake my gardening glove, but I’m delighted to 
see you. Do you know you haven’t been here 
for a whole week ? See how I have pined away !”’ 

The sturdy young fellow leaning on the gate 
smiled down at the rosy face under the wide straw 
hat. The smile vanished as quickly as it came, 
however, and he nodded toward the piazza, say- 
ing, in an undertone, “I don’t fancy summer 
boarders overmuch.” 

His companion gave a scarcely perceptible 
start as her glance followed his. A rather passée, 
stylishly attired lady was swaying idly in a ham- 
mock under the shadow of the vines, A gentle- 
man, aristocratic in spite of sunburnt skin and 
careless costume, and young enough to be almost 
boyish-looking, had just appeared at the open 
front door. Ifis glance over the landscape in- 
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cluded the two at the gate; then he turned to 


the languid occupant of the hammock. 

“ And you think Hetty does ?” the girl in pink 
said, with a laugh, turning her back to the piazza. 
“To tell the truth, Dave, you haven’t played your 
cards well. Mr. Weiss is Hetty’s most devoted— 
her shadow, you know. She’s sitting on the back 
perch shelling peas now, and he’s on the step 
at her feet. I must say she appears to lilse it, 
too.” 

“Does she The speaker looked as if he 
would like to say something more emphatic. 
‘*He’s the milk-und-water German fellow, isn’t 


9” 


“Yes,a German. If he lacks force, he makes 
it up in breadth, I should say he had a good 
deal of persistence,” slyly. 

“Humph! Who are the two on the front 
piazza ?” 

“Miss Maud Edgerly and Mr. John Arthur. 
You see, one couple monopolize the front, and 
one the rear. As for poor me, I’m driven to the 
garden.” 

“Then those two are engaged ?” 

The color deepened in Cicely’s round cheeks. 
“Oh, without doubt they understand each oth- 
er. So, dou’t you see, Dave, I’m reduced to a 
spectator.” 

Even the vexed Dave laughed at her comical 
face. “Poor Cicely! It’s the first time, I'm 
thinking. So,” recurring to his grievance, * Het- 
ty’s on with the new without waiting to be off 


with the old, is she ? 


“It looks like it; but it’s only a freak. She'll 
forget Mr. Weiss as svonu as he goes away.”’ 
The gloom on Dave’s brow deepened. “ Yes, 


till the next comes,” was his short comment. 

“And I’m sure”—with a sigh so profound that 
it agitated the pink ruffles—* ] wish they'd ad/ go.” 

“Shake hands on that,’ was the rejoinder, 
And Cicely, who was well aware that some one 
on the piazza was watching their every move 
ment, laughed gleefully as she stretched her hand 
over the gate, 

“Why are you standing outside all this time? 
Come in.” 

“Would you advise me to go round and dis- 
turb the /éte-d-téte on the back porch ?” 

“No, to speak frankly, 1 wouldn't, But come 
in and see—me, if you think it worth while.” 

“Look here, Cicely—you seem to be on my 
side—just tell me, now, would you cut the whole 
thing and stay away, or go in and try to win?” 

“ Neither the one nor the other.” Cicely began 
to cut off the heads of poppies that had gone to 
seed, while Dave regarded her in perplexity. 

“What would you do? ‘—reaching over the 
gate to stay the busy hands and bring her atten- 
tion back to himself. 

“Don’t be a goose, Dave. There’s only one 
thing to do in a case like this, and you know it 
as well as I.” 

“ Indeed I don’t, then.” 

“ Just make Hetty as jealous as she’s making 
you.” 

Dave's face lighted up. “Oh, do you think I 
What a prime litte girl 
But”—with a relapse into per- 
plexity—* I don’t—just—see—how to begin.” 

“ Why, I dare say”—very much occupied again 
with the poppy-heads—* Mr, Weiss has asked her 
to go to the rink to-night. It’s a sort of a car- 
nival, Hetty hunted up the mask she wore last 
winter, sO I think she must lnean lo go Mine 
came to light too, rather tle worse for wear,” 


can make her jealous ? 
you are, Cicely! 


“ Suppose” —snapping at the bait— 
you go with me 
you before.’ 
“ “Dm quite at your service,” was the demure 
response. ‘ 

“They have some sort of foolery there to wind 
up the season. I’ve no idea of masking myself.” 

“ Cicely !” sounded a call from the louse 

* No, no 
won't come in—’ 

“Under the cireumstances, I think not. At 
eight to-night, then. Good-by.” 

Cicely hurried up the walk, the wide hat hiding 
the mischievous sparkle in her eyes. Miss Eu- 
gerly glanced superciliously at the draggled pink 
dress, and turned back to her novel. The young 
gentleman aforesaid sprang down the steps. 
“Excuse me, Miss Cicely; you’ve dropped your 
gloves.” 

“Oh, thank you,” she said, in well-acted con- 
fusion, taking the muddy gauntlets held out. 
“Those gloves ought to establish my reputation 
as a worker.”’ 

“Your garden beds are the best witnesses of 
that,” Mr. Arthur said, gallantly, never glancing 
at the beds in question, but at the gardener’s 
pretty face. 

Cicely, looking at the plentiful supply of weeds 
springing up around hollyhocks, larkspur, and 
bachelor’s- buttons, could not restrain a laugh, 
“That's too bad; but Pll forgive you, for I know 
you didn’t mean it.” 

“Cicely !"—a louder call. 

“Thanks. How shall I prove my penitence ?— 

by weeding the garden for you?” 
“* Cicely !” 

“J must decline for the garden’s sake ;” and 
the tardy speaker ran around the house and pre- 
sented herself before a worvied-looking matron 
who was rolling pastry at the kitchen table. 

“Why didn’t Dave come in?” was the imme- 
diate query. 

“Is that what you were calling me for? How 
in the world should J know? 1 asked hii to.” 

“ Here’s, Hetty been fretting the whole week 
about liis not coming, and scarce able to keep 
from erying to see him go away this morning. 
What did he want, anyway ?” 

“Why,” innocently, after a pause, “he asked 
me to go to the rink to-night.” 

“ Asked you?” dropping the rolling-pin with a 
crash. “Pretty doings for an engaged man! If 
Dave Winn thinks—” 

She was interrupted by the sudden entrance of 


suppose 
? That is,if po one has asked 


; only the ladies mask. 


Now, if vou 








Hetty—a girl perhaps two years younger than 
Cicely, but whose blond loveliness and long flaxen 
curls made her seem a very child. 

“ Did Dave leave a message for me ?” 

“ A—no,” with seeming reluctance. 

Hetty’s countenance fell. “ But surely he gave 
some reason for staying away so long?” 





Tears were in the blue eves now, and the .mo- 
ther, noting them, said, with unusual sharpness: 
“Next time, Cicely, flirt with some one besides 
your sister’s beau. I declare I’m ashamed of 
you! Standing at the gate half the morning—” 

“Oh, well,” was Miss Cicely’s parting shot as 
she vanished up the back staircase, “ you know 
there’s a peculiar latch on that gate which nei- 
ther Dave nor I understand.” 

“ Never mind, Hetty,” said her mother, consol- 
ingly; “let Dave slide. He stopped to ask her 
to go to the rink, Just you go with Mr. Weiss, 
and show Dave you don’t care anything about it.” 

“ But I just told him I wouldn’t go. I thought 
Dave—” 

“It’s easy to change your mind. Let Dave do 
as he likes; you've got another string to your 
bow,” 

While this colloquy was going on in the kitch- 
en, another was in progress on the front piazza, 
Miss Edgerly, finding that a railway guide ab- 
sorbed Mr. Arthur’s attention, had abandoned 
attempts. at conversation, and taken up the vil- 
lage newspaper, from which she by-and-by looked 
up and remarked; “I see there’s a rink here, and 
they have some sort of entertainment to-night. I 
should so like to go and see the natives skate !” 

“The natives skate ?” abstractedly. 

“T suppose there'll be a rough crowd of coun- 
try people. Of course I couldn’t go without an 
escort. It is so unfortunate that I had to sep- 
arate myself from my party.” 

“Oh, I’m your most devoted, Miss Edgerly. I 
should never forgive myself if you lost the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the—the natives, was it?” 

There was a-spark of anger in the lowered 
gray eyes. Presently she asked, sweetly, “ But 
wouldn’t you enjoy it yourself?” 

“Enjoy it? Certainly. My happiness will not 
be complete unless I’m allowed to escort you, At 











what hour?” 
| “At eight. And the ladies mask. I must 
construct something to hide my face. 
Mr. Arthur, who had relapsed into the railway 
| guide again, inquired with mild interest if it 
| would take long. 
“Try and resign vourself to my absence,” with 
a sinile and glance that passed unheeded, “ and 
I'll go and see.” 


” 


| 


} There being no response, she went, casting a 
verv unamiable look backward at the dark head 
obstinately bent over the railway guide. 

Thus it happened that three ill-assorted cou- 
ples mingled with the crowd at the rink that 
night. As they were not anxious to divide into 
twos, they all went together. 
of inystifying their escorts, each lady had, as it 
were, identified herself by a breast-knot of flow- 

ers. Cicely’s adornment was a buncli of clove- 
| pinks, Hetty’s sweet-honevsuckle, and Maud’s a 
single artificial searlet rose. When they came 
out of the dressing-voom enveloped in dominves, 
they were so alike in height and size that the 
flowers were the only distinguishing point. 

“The ‘heluwet of Navarre,” Mr. Arthur mur 
murec in Cicely’s ear, with a significant glance at 
the pinks. The latter only laughed as she skated 
off at Dave's side. 

Miss Edgerly kept close to her cavalier, and 
eyed the motley crowd with much disfavor. It 

was a rough building, and the people were plain, 
| but they had so abandoned themselves to the 

spirit of the occasion that their jollity was con- 
| tagious. It was such boisterous jollity that the 
|-city lady was by-and-by glad to withdraw to the 
| doorway of the dressing-room, the only free spot. 
| Mr. Arthur, after skating with her awhile, evi- 
| dently considered hic duty done. . Mr, Weiss was 
| absorbed by Hetty. Having rejected the ad- 
vances of various rustic youths, Maud contented 
| 
| 
| 


Not being desirous 





herself with being © spectator, She would have 
been quite solitary had not Hetty made the dust 
and heat an excuse to join her, Evidently her 
plea of fatigue was an honest one, and she sank 
back wearily on a seat just within the door, 
While the two girls sat thus, both miserable from 
a like cause, one, with a heart as heavy as lead, 
watching Dave’s attentions to various merry 
maskers, and the other noting with bitter cha- 
grin that the clove-pinks attracted Mr. Arthur 
like a magnet, Cicely darted suddealy out of 
the cirele of skaters, waving back her attendant. 

“ Let’s have some fun !” she proposed, breath- 
| lessly, beckoning them to follow her into the 
dressing- room. “Let's change flowers, Will 
you ?—)just for sport.” 

Hetty assented without interest, Miss Maud 
with sudden eagerness. 

“Let me have your pinks,” she proposed 
hastily, lest a different distribution should be 
made, “ and I'll give, Miss Hetty my rose.” 

Cicely laughed as she pinned the bunch of 
sweet- honeysuckles on her dress. Surely fate 
smiled on her mischief. They had scarcely time 
to make the exchange before Mr. Weiss invaded 
the dressing-room. 

“It is warm here, Miss Hetty, and you are 
tired. Come out in the cool and moonlight.” 

Cicely took his arm with a murmured assent. 
Miss Edgerly had already joined the waiting Mr. 
Arthur, and Hettty sat down again, for once 
grateful to. her madeap sister for her pranks. 

Cicely and her.new attendant passed out on a 
rude wooden platform that ran along by the side 
of the building. A ledge under the windows 
| formed a eonvenient seat. The stillness and 
brightness of the summer night were in charm- 
ing contrast to the noisy, hot interior. 

For a while Mr. Weiss talked, and Cicely mur- 
mured very low responses. She was afraid the 
German’s quick ear would detect the effort to 











disguise the voice, but it happened that he was 
too much occupied with what he had to say him- 
self to be critical. 

A little flirtation was all Cicely had bargained 
for. Quiet Mr. Weiss was not at all to her taste. 
When she became aware that her companion was 
really going to propose then and there, she did 
give a moment’s horror-stricken consideration to 
the consequences. But the situation was too 
much of a temptation, Having conquered a 
spasm of laugliter that came near making her 
betray herself, she did tlie best to counterfeit 
Hetty’s bashful manner, and listened with some 
qualms of conscience, I am glad to say, to a dee- 
Jaration of affection so earnest and so evidently 
sincere that it even touched the heart of a co- 
quette like Cicely. 

That foolish Hetty! Why could she not ac- 
cept this young gentleman instead of rough, blun- 
dering Dave Winn? What should she say? she 
wondered. And while she wondered, he, mistak- 
ing her silence, had grown more eager, and had 
taken her hand. Cicely drew it away hastily, re- 
membering that Hetty wore only one ring. 

“ But I have kuown you so short a time,” she 
faltered. 

“What of that? People fall in love the first 
day of seeing, as I with you.” 

“Men do, perhaps. But how can a girl decide 
in a moment ?” 

“Tn a week.” 

“No; to be exact, in about seven minutes.” 

“ But, Miss Hetty, 1 have not sought to disguise 
my love for you. You must have known—have 
seen—” 

“No, no. Indeed I didn’t. You must. wait. 
You must give me time to think.” 

“Ah! that is not love,” the young German an- 
swered, half the light and warmth gone from his 
face and manner. “ But I will wait—ves, as long 
as you say—if I may speak again. When may I 
do that ?” 

Evidently her opinion of Mr. Weiss’s persist 
ence had been correct. 

* Wait—till to-morrow.” 

“Listen, Miss Hetty. You do not love any 


9” 





one else 

“ To-morrow, Mr. Weiss, to-morrow. I think,” 
feigning to search, “I must have left my fan in 
the dressing-room.” 

The unsatisfied suitor rose at once, and they 
passed into the rink again. Cicely, drawing a 
long breath of relief, stood leaning against the 
wall watching the skaters. In the midst of her 


inward trepidation at the thought of what the 
morrow would bring forth, she caught sight of 


Mr. Arthur, 


little distance away, bending de- 
1 a lady with clove-pinks at her breast, 
and talking rapidly and eagerly. The mischief- 
Retribution 
in this case seemeil to come on the heels of sin. 
Was not Miss Edgerly as good an actress as her- 
self? Oh, why had she been so stupid ? Why | 
had she given her the pinks? And supposing— 
she felt herself reddening as she supposed—he 
had gone as far as Mr. Weiss, what would be 
easier than for her rival to refuse him in her 
She knew well enough that Miss Edger- 
ly was her rival. Then the mistake, perhaps, 
would never be righted. 

‘I should like te go home,” she said to Mr 
Weiss, who returned minus the fan. “ That is,” 
remembering the complications of the case, “if 
the rest are ready.” 

“Tt need not matter about them. 
you home.” 

“ “We might see if they want to go. Til ask 
Miss Edgerly and—and Cicely, at any rate.” 

Hetty was still a wallflower, and was delighted 
at the thought of going home. 

“Give me that rose, then,” hurriedly, “and I'll 
return it to Miss Edgerly. Where is she—do 
you see her ?” 

“Over yonder sitting alone. 
your pinks away.” 

“They were not worth keeping. 
honeysuckles.” 

The party proving of one mind about going 
home, presently left the rink together, mismated 
as before. As each of the six had his or her pri- 
vate cause for worry, they were not very social, 
Cicely and Dave were in the rear, The former 
was so apprehensive about developments between 
Hetty and Mr. Weiss, pacing up the moonlit 
street not far in advance, that she gave very little 
attention to Dave, who seemed to be in a tragic 
mood. Her monosyllabic replies exasperated the 
latter, and he remonstrated at last. 

“Tbeg pardon, Dave. What were you saying? 

“T'}l tell you a piece of news. Weiss las come 
to the point to-night, and asked Hetty to marry 
him.” 

“He has? How do you know ? 

“Oh, I keep my eyes open!” bitterly, “I saw 
them go away together and sit together, he hold- 
ing her hand. His face and manner told the 
whole story.” 

“Did she aecept him, do you think ?” 

“Tl warrant she didn’t refuse. Id be willing 
to bet my best horse she said yes. At any rate,” 
knocking a stick savagely out of his path, “ I’ve 
done with her! The game is up as far as Pm 
concerned.” 

“Why, Dave! How foolish! You really know 
nothing about it.” 

“I know this: I'll never marry a girl who one 
day prefers one man and the next another. The 
girl I make my wife must know her own mind.” 

“She surely ought to,” said the arcli-coquette, 
softly, “‘ where you are concerned.” 

“ You wouldn’t have done it, Cicely, would 
you?” the young fellow went on, hotly. “ You 
wouldn’t have listened to another man with my 
ring on your finger, and your promise to me 
scarcely three months old ?” 

“You know I wouldn't, Dave. 
treat you so!” 


Wicked Cicely! 





maker stood as if turned to stone. 





name ? 


I can take 


She has thrown 


Here are your 


” 


How could she 


Hearts are caught at the re- 





bound. Cicely, as her mother often said, would 


have flirted with a Hottentct had no one else 
been attainable. By the time they reached the 
gate where they had held their morning collo- 
quy, Hetty’s defection had grown of secondary 
importance to Dave, and he was saying, tender- 
ly, bending down to see the face under the shad 
ow of the wide hat, “Cicely, I wonder if you are 
old-fashioned enough to keep your word ?” 

She did not answer. They paused just within 
the gate. The others had gone on before them. 
Two were lingering on the plazza, 
wished she knew which two! The smeil of clove- 
pinks made the air sweet. The girl's mood 
changed. She forgot Dave and his significant 
question in the torment of recurring doubt and 
fear. If she could only undo that evening's 
work! 


How Cicely 


Dave mistook her abstraction for agitation 
The moonlight, the sweet summer air, the pretty, 
half-averted face so near his own, cast a glamour 
over his senses. 

“Cicely,” he whispered, softly, “tell me!” 

She moved away from him a little, and answer- 
ed with a provoking laugh, ‘The man I make 
my husband, Dave, must know his own mind, and 
not like one girl one day and another the next > 

Dave stood staring at the speaker in utter 
stupefaction. 

“Tl give you another piece of advice, a better 
one than I gave this morning—warranted good, 
in fact. Go ask Hetty whom Mr. Weiss pro 
posed to se 

“ By Jove!” 

He sprang after her, but she was gone. A 
white figure flitted up the garden path, and a 
laugh floated back. She had no idea of waiting 
to see if her advice was taken. 

Breathless with haste and suppressed merri- 
ment, she rushed around the house and gained 
the orchard path. 
she ran on toward a certain rustie seat in the 


Sull apprehensive of pursuit, 


thick shadow of apple boughs. As she ap- 
proached it a dark figure stepped suddenly out 
into the moonlight, so alarming her by its un 
looked-for appearance that she uttered a scream 
ot dismay. 

“Did I frighten you, Miss Cicely? 
thousand pardons. I thought my cigar had ad 
vertised my presence.” 

She was still so much discomposed that she 
could only stammer: “It was exceedingly silly 
I—I suppose the heat and the fatigue of skating 
rather overcame me 


“ And the surprise,” Mr. Arthur supplemented. 

The odor of clove-pinks was strong in the 
shadows, It came from a little knot of droop- 
ing flowers in Arthur's button-hole 

“Pray sit down, Miss Cicely. Have you quite 
recovered ?” flinging away his cigat 

“Yes, indeed. Keep your cigar, please ; I 
must go in.” 

Some inexplicable difference in her compan 
ion’s manner made Cicely uneasy She was 
strangely embarrassed and doubtful of herself. 

“I beg you will stay long enough to let me 
congratulate you on the success of your ruse this 
evening,” 

“My ruse ?” 

“ Ladies are very skilful in such deceptions.” 

“Oh, I thought disguises—feminine disguises 
at least—were licensed to-night.” 

“Is masculine plain-speaking licensed too ?” 

“Tt always is, isn’t it?” 

“Then let me ask you if your deception was 
not—I will not say cruel, but hazardous ?” 

= Why »” was the defiant query 

* Who ean say what the results will be? Or 
what the results have been %”’ 

They had seated themselves as if 


yy common 
consent. Cicely caught her breath sharply, then 
rallied her forces. 


“T never could guess riddles. How foolish to 


take mere sport so seriously !” 

“ But if the consequences are serious ?” 

It was as she had feared, then. 

“It is very damp here. I really must go in,” 
she said, in a voice she could not make firm. 

“But congratulate me first on my engage- 
ment.” 

Poor Cicely! The patches of moonlight, the 
shadows, the faint spark at the end of the dis- 
carded cigar, danced before her eyes. She feit 


as if she never could force herself to say the re- 
quisite words. She shrank from the dark eyes 
so intently regarding her, and stammered some 
conventional phrase, she hardly knew what. 

“Thank you; but you are not interested. You 
have not asked to whom | am engaged.” 

“| know already,” she managed to say, 

“Then you are better at guessing riddles than 
you think. Loffered my hand and heart to-night 
to nothing more tangible than a buach of pinks.” 

Ah, Hetty’s wrongs were avenged! The fierce 
spasm at Cicely’s heart drove the color from her 
cheeks. 

“ Well, so they accepted you ?” 

“fT was rejected; but I think the pinks meant 
to accept—don’t you, Miss Cicely? Let me tell 
you what I told them.” 

So the old, old story was repeated again in 
the moonlight under the apple boughs. Cicely 
did not refuse the third offer of the evening. (If 
Miss Edgerly had been a better actress, she might 
never have had a chance to aceept it.) With her 
head on somebody’s shoulder, and with some- 
body’s arm around her, she made a full confes- 
sion of her sins and received absolution. 

Hetty and Dave forgave her later, when the 
latesr had followed the advice so freely bestowed. 
Mr. Weiss spent the rest of his summer holiday 
elsewhere, and Miss Edgerly con@ucted her cam- 
paign against masculine hearts elsewhere. So 
this little drama of cross-purposes came to an end. 

And was Cicely cured of flirting? She keeps 
a talisman to preserve her from it—the remains 
of a bunch of pinks with the memory of sweet- 
ness lingering about them still. A better pre- 
ventive, perhaps, is the remembrance that co 
quetry nearly ruined her life’s happiness, 
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Hair-Dressing.—Figs. 1-3. 


In Fig. 1, an evening coiffure with curls, the hair is parted at 
the middle of the front, and parted again at each side of the back 
behind the ear. A small lock on the crown is twisted into a knot, 
to which to pin the rest of the hair. That on the sides is brought 
up first, pinned, and coiled. The back hair is then brought up 
and pinned, two artificial curls are added, and the ends of the 





Fig. 2.—Corrrure. 
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Reception ToiLetre 








adorning walls now full as regally as any of the tapestries on 
which cardinals and princes once spent their revenues, and 
thought them worthy gifts and bequests to kings. Our young wo- 
men who have spent their time painting wild flowers tolerably 
in water-colors or in oils, for small amounts of pay at the best, 
will be able, after careful investigation and study under brief 
instruction, to turn their artistic intelligence into new channels, 





Fig. 1.—Eventnc Corrrvre. 


back hair are coiled so as to cover the fastening of the curls. Tor- 
toise-shell pins of various sizes are inserted among the coils. The 
short front locks are waved. 

To-arrange the hair as shown in Fig. 2 it is all gathered upward and 3 
tied on the crown. It is then divided into two parts, which are cross- Fig. 3.—Co1rFUre. 
ed at the front and formed into loops at 
the sides, and pinned with tortoise-shell 
pins. When the natural hair is insufficient, 
it is twisted into a close knot, and a switch 
of artificial hair about twenty-four inches 
long is pinned to it, and arranged as de- 
scribed. The fringe on the forehead and 
neck is slightly waved. 

In Fig. 3 the hair is parted at one side 
in front; it is divided from the back hair 
behind the ears, and brought upward on 
both sides and pinned to a small knot pre- 
viously formed by coiling a lock on the 
crown, The back hair is divided into three 
equal strands, which are each twisted sepa- 
rately and brought up to be pinned at the 
top, where all the ends are combed togeth- 
er and coiled into loops. To give added 
height at the front, two artificial puffs can 
be pinned on with large shell pins. 


Reception Toilette. 

Tuis graceful dress, from the Paris estab- 
lishment of Félix, is of pink Bengaline and 
white lace. The foot of the skirt is trimmed 
with two narrow ruffles of lace and one of 
pink Bengaline. The drapery is open in front 
over a pointed panel of lace. The Benga- 
line corsage is covered in front by a drapery 
of white lace which terminates in a point 
under a pointed sash; in the back a similar 
point of lace descends from the shoulders 
and is lost under the drapery of the tunic. 





Visiting Costume. 

Tus tasteful Worth costume is of soft 
olive wool, trimmed around the skirt with a 
broad band of beaver, which disappears on 
each side under the drapery of. the tunic. 
This tunic, or second skirt, is draped in front 
high on the left side, showing the lower 
skirt there, and falling low on the right, 
where it is open; a narrow gold passemen- 
terie that is scarcely visible borders two 
panels on the side. The drapery in the 
back is very bouffant, and a large sash of 
red Bengaline falls on one side. The cor- 
sage is very closely adjusted in the back, 
and has wide revers in the front, bordered 
with the same passementerie that is on the 
skirt. Bouffant vest of Bengaline, in the 
middle of which is a pleat covered with three 
rows of shell buttons. Scarf sash of Ben- 
galine. The high collar is finished ‘by a 
narrow ribbon of moiré tied in a bow on the 
left side. The toque in béret shape is made 
of olive velvet bordered with beaver ; on the 
right side the pleats are held’ by two small 
beaver heads. The muff is also of olive vel- 
vet trimmed with beaver. 





TAPESTRIES. 


NY one who has examined the tapestries 

of the Associated Artists can easily see 
how valuable an industry might be created 
at home, without calling upon the markets 
of Persia and India to receive thousands of 
dollars that can be as well spent here. It 
is quite within the power of many of our 
young women who have a certain amount 
of talent or aptitade in the direction of 
art, to become the workers of tapestry 
that shall command the sums paid for fine 
paintings, and that not as paintings in 
needle-work, but as tapestries. There are 
many wealthy people in our more important 
cities who willingly pay large sums of 
mouey, sometimes more than a thousand 
dollars, for porti@res and curtains of this 
tapestry, which are objects of real beauty, Visiting Costume. 
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and they will be weaving their silks and wools in and out of roses 
that might burn in the vases on the terraces where queens walk, and 


Fig. 1—Lace Bonnet. 


limming figures and landscapes that while they never forget they be- 


long not to the pencil 
but to the needle, lend 
themselves to the 
swaying of curtains 
fit for palaces. 





Work-Stand. 

Tue wicker frame 
for this work-stand 
is twenty-seven inch- 
es high. The recep- 
tacle for work is a 
pouch made of pea- 
cock blue plush lined 
with olive satin ; it is 
three-quarters of a 
yard deep and a yard 
and an eighth wide 
around. The lower 
end is shirred to a 
point at three inches 
from the edge, leav- 
ing a projecting head- 
ing, which is caught 
up at intervals to dis- 
play the satin facing. 
The top is gathered 
on a drawing-string. 
The plush pouch is 
set into the wicker 
frame with twelve 
inches projecting at 
the top. The wicker 
ring is concealed by 
a twist of plush and 
satin, heading a tas- 
sel fringe. Large 
pompon tassels orna- 
ment the corners. 
The small wicker 
bowl at the bottom is 
lined with plush. 


Spring Bonnets. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue bonnet Fig. 1 
is made of figured 
black tulle, which is 
puffed on a light 
frame of wired net. 
To conceal the frame 
it is covered with a 
double layer of plain 
net before the figured 
tulle is mounted on it. 
The coronet is stud- 
ded with two rows of 
large cut jet beads, 
which diminish in 
size toward the ends, 
and a narrow lace 
ruche is set under- 


neath the edge. A 


scarf, formed by join- 
ing four-inch trim- 
ming lace, is carried 
in folds down the 
crown and across the 
back to the ears, 
where the ends form 
the strings. A large 
bouquet of yellowish. 
pink blossoms is 
placed in the midst of 
a lace rosette against 
the front. 

Fig. 2 shows a 
black lace bonnet 
which has a puffed 
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Fig. 1.—Crétpe pe Carne Torerre. 
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RECEPTION TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Famie Dress with Brapep Crexitce Tasiixr 
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Fig. 2.—Lace Bonnet ror Exvprerty Lapy. 





Fig. 3.—Satin Toietre 





crown of piece lace and a coronet of bronze beads consisting of a drop 
trimming of beads headed by beaded leaves. 


A similar trimming of 
leaves and drops is at the back. 


A lace scarf, seven inches wide, ex- 


tends across the front 
behind the coronet, 
and forms the strings. 
A large rosette of the 
same lace, with bead- 
ed leaves at the cen- 
tre, forms the ‘rim- 
ming for the front. 


Reception Toi- 
lettes.—Figs. 1-3. 

THe high round 
waist and short skirt 
of the toilette illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 are 
of flowered crépe de 
Chine with a straw- 
colored ground. The 
skirt has a shirred 
panel of white lace on 
the right side. The 
graceful drapery is of 
plain straw - colored 
crépe de Chine, and 
so likewise is the 
plastron of the cor- 
sage, which is closely 
shirred at the neck 
and waist, and termi- 
nates in a lace-edged 
end. Rosette bows of 
straw-colored ribbon 
are dotted about the 
corsage and skigt. 

Fig. 2 is a tMined 
dress of pale skg blue 
faille. The  tablier 
front of the skirt is 
covered with a net- 
work of light blue 
chenille, which is 
beaded with large de- 
signs in blue pearl 
beads. The silk train 
is but slightly loop< 
near the top. The 
corsage takes the 
shape of a low open 
bodice of faille, with 
turned-down revers 
edged with beads, 
completed by a 
,impe and sleeves 
« chenille and beads 
over silk, to corre 
spond with the. ta- 
blier. Flowers orna- 
ment the skirt aud 
shoulders. 

Fig. 3 has a draped 
skirt of bronze green 
satin, with a front of 
sulphur-colored satin 
that is studded with 
oblong bead grelots 
of the same tint. A 
thick beaded corde- 
lire is knotted where 
the folds are massed 
on the right side. 
The short open 
basque is of the dark- 
er hue, with a vest 
and mock - under- 
sleeves of the beaded 
satin. The close high 
collar and bracelets 
of the elhow sleeves 
are likewise beaded, 
and edged with a 
fringe of grelots. 
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DON’T READ THIS 

If you have a sufficiency of this world’s goods, bat if 
you have not, write to Hatcert & Co., Portland, Maine, 

and receive, free, full particulars about work that you 
can do, and live at home, at a profit of from $5 to $25 
per day, and ge All succeed ; both sexes; all 
ages. Allis new. Capital not re quired ; Hauiert & 
Co, will start you. Don't delay; investigate at once, 

and grand success will attend you.—[(Adv.]} 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
ONE OF THE BEST TONICS 
Dr. A. Atkinson, Prof. Materia Medica and Derma- 
tology in College of Physicians and Surgeons, Balti- 
more, Md., says: “It makes a pleasant drink, and is 
one of our best tonicsin theshape of the phosphates in 
soluble form.” —[Adv,} 





Soort’s Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oi] with Hypo- 
phosphites, in Incipient Conswmption, pos-esses re- 
medial powers of great efficacy. It heals the irritation 
of the throat and lungs, makes pure blood, and for- 
tifles the system against further inruads by disease. — 
{Adv.) 





AD VEHRTLTISHMEIN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
) admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 
ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment of Air- 
Passage Diseases, and, for the purpose design- 
ed, as valuable a discovery as vaccination.” 


THE PILLOW-INHALER, 


A Spesty. re and Permanent a for 
Bronchitis, Asthma, 
incipient Consumption. 

ij It isa hair pillow, with reser- 

voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
iW) fumes or vapor of which is in- 
i) haled all night long, whilst 
Nii sleeping as usual, and without 
any discomfort. It is used only 
é at night, and is rome sate 
There is 
no stomach- dosing, douching 
or snuffing ; bet Tet @ as a smoky lamp will leave a de- 
— on a whitened wall so the Pittow-Innacer, for 
eight hours at a time, spreads a powerful hez aling 

be m or salve on the inflamed inner coating of the diseased 


air-surfaces, from the nostrils 
to the bottom of the lungs, and 

CATARRH. 

BRONCHITIS. 











hence into the blood. Old-fash- 
ioned inhalation, through a 
tube, for a few minutes a day, 
sometimes cured. ‘Think of 
eight hours constant action, on 
the same principle, but inten- 
sified a hundred-fold! ‘There 


CONSUMPTION. 


are no pipes or tubes. The medicine is breathed in, not 





swallowed, and goes right to the diseased parts. The tes- 
timony to its results is beyond all question, as attested 
by the experience of thousands. 
How. E. L. Heppen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: “I 
take pleasure in stating that the Puow-[nnater has been of the 
reatest relief, and I believe of permanent benefit, to my wife, who 
& been a great sufferer from Bronchial and C atarrhal Troubles, 
accompanied with distressing Asthma. I recommend its use to all 
persons afflicted with such maladies.” 
E. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York. 
Tuomas J. L. * Manus, @ prominent New York Lawyer, 261 
Broadway, says: “ For five or six years I had been such a sufferer 
from Catarrh that I heard a constant tinging in my ears, and my 
Memory became impaired. In the mornings I could scarcely bre -athe 
—and never through my nose. I applied to four different physicians, 
representing the old and the new schools, but they gave me only 
temporary re lief. I have been using the Prrow Inuacer only since 
last winter, and I can truthfully say that I am now free from Catarrh 
and its attendant ills. My wife, who suffered from Bronchitis, and who 
was told by the doctors that she must go South to recover her health, 
is now er well. She attributes all to the Puow-Iwnacen.’ 
I, Cuapwiex, Richland Centre, *Bucks Co., Pa., says: 
. I was sag lateO onsumption. The Prrtow-IwmaLer has wrought 
such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do too much to spread 
the knowledge of it to others.” 
During the six years of its existence the Pittow- 





Inwacer has. wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Send for 


Explanatory Pamphlet and Testimonials, or call. 
THE PILLOW-' —_ co. 
25 East 14th Street, New York. 
Main Orrice: 1520 Chestnut ouedl Philadelphia. 
When writing mention “‘ Hanrer’s Bazan.” 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The author of this book, published by D. Arri.cron 
& Co., will give a lady’s supervision to the artistic fur- 
nishing of Louses and rooms. For circular, with oo 
particulars, address “HOME,” Box 82, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR 17 
CONTAINS NO SIIELLAC OR ACID. 


—- HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+- 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. woop & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS) 
STEEL PENS 


Souo By ALL DEALERS Turouchour Te WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


right away than anything else in this 


world, Pentanes Bac the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
md all, of either sex, to more money 


| 
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Tomwet Soaps: 


“You have demonstrated that a perfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com~ 
mend te >» ladies and to the community in general 
the employment of your pure ‘ toile 


soap over any adulterated article, 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERA‘ ror 
Ts the ARSOLUTELY HARMLESS 

prepars ition for hair wholly or partially 
> y. It produces every shade, from the 
lightest ashen, gold, blond, chestnat, and 
auburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
clean, soft, and glossy ; does not stain the 
kin; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
less; is equally desirable for the beard. 
2 Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
#1 and $2. Ask your druggist for it, write for 








only 





Price, 
descriptive circular, and send sample of your hair when 


General De 
IMPERIAL 


ordering. 0t, 54 West 23d St., New York. 
1AIR REGENERATOR CO. 


NAME : QU ICK for Prof. Moody's New Mustrated 


‘GEN D Book on Dress Making, New Dolmau, and Mantle 
Cutting, ete. Agents sell 10 a day. Prof.MOODY,Cineinnati,O, 


This fabric is particularly 
desirable for dresy wear, it 
= not crease and will, 
oe by washing, ever 
etaining the Crazy effect 


Opened in White, Cream, and Beau- 
tiful Colors. 


above trade- mark ticket. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural C 
pera nekar URLY H 


oming’ to 1 


ask, with prep 
sent C. 0. D. an 





ee eile 


PIC TURES 


sample. 


—A NEW LOT, 4e. f 
A. G. Bassett, Rochester, 


SCRA 








Fragrant. 





wo Beautiful Hands 


9 





Produces 
Soft. White 








PEARS’ SOAP improves the 


pure, delightful TOILE 


alized wor ld. 


THE 


unsitdlied as a 


complexion and is 
" SOAP, and is for sale throughout the civ- 


NUMBER OF 


“APRIL N 











ALL THE RACE. 


Every piece bears 


ir, 


who wear their hair parted $6 
to siz? and color. 


"no 


Cosmetics &c., 
where Send to 
the m'fr for Dlust’d Price-L sts 
E.Burnham, ' 7 State-st. (Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 





T 


N.Y. 


L°ART DE LA MODE, 


OUT MARCH 15th, WILL CONTAIN ALL THE NEW 


SPRING STYLES. 


FIVE COLORED PLATES, Latest Paris Fashions. 
Newsdealer, or send 35c. in 2c. stanrps for sample copy, to 


Ww. J. MORSE, « 6 | East (14th ‘Street, N.Y. 





Clairette, 
Pansy Cloths. 


sented at the approach of Summer. 


—_ Twill, Royal 
MW 


PRIESTLEY’S NEW SILK-WARP FABRICS, 


se who have worn mourning know what a difficult problem was pre- 
Black materials were heavy, and often mourning was 
laid aside because its weight and heat were unéndurable. 
B. PRIESTLEY & CO. offer eight fabrics, some scarcely warmer than silk muslin, all the 
same perfect, unchangeable black. — Domestic Monthly for February. 


Serge, Convent, Gypsy, Feather, and 


This problem is now solved. 


Order it now of your 

















Embroidering Silks 
Unchanging Colours 
as. Pearsall & Co. 


(England) invite attention to their 
UNFADING EASTERN DYES, which are 
totally different from the modern dyes, and identical 
with the Colours in Ancient Persian and Indian Needle- 
work They will bear Continued Exposure to Light, 
and will Wash, without Fading or Changing. 

None but the Un/fading Eastern iy are used 
for Jas. Pearsaur & Co.'s * FILO - FLOSS,” 
“ TWISTED EMBROIDERY SILK,” and 
“EASTERN DYES FILOSELLE.”’ 

Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 
out America and Canada. Wholesale also of the leading 
New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 

N.B.--The name “PEARSALL'S’ and the words 


“UNE =ADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein. 
No other is genuine. Imitations abound. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL! 


THIS SECRET HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
SOLVED 








by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


It not only beauti- fies but purifies the 
complexion ; also, produces a brilliant 
transparency. It is endorsed by the 
leading belles of Europe & America, 
and is recommend- ed by leading physi- 
cians. Satisfac tion | guaranteed or mon- 
ey refunded. Price” ay 50 per box. 
Trade-Mar 


\ cloutine Est: iblixiest 1980, ‘ace Pow der 
Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
INDELIBLE : IQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 per bottle. 
INDELIBLE L'QUID LIP ROUGE, $1 per bottle. 


THE BEAUTIFYING MASK, Patented. 

Renowned thronghout the world : price (with accom- 
pahying preparations), 

Mammarial Bali, for developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle. 

Rusma, for removing superfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adonine, for dyeing hair instantaneously any desir- 
able color, without injary, $1.50 per box. 
Alburnine, for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 
bottle 

Magic Hair 
assortment of 





£2. 


Tonic, #1 per bottle, and an additional 
veautifying specialtios, 

Mammarial Balm not only develops the bust but 
improves the form wherever applicd, and also pos. 
itively eradicates wrinkles; price, $1 per bottle. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 23 
cents each, Marie Antoinette feather-ligit swite hes, 
naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors yh Ae Macy’s. 


SOME 


NEW THINGS 


Are Shown in the February Number of 


BENTLEY'S 


FANCY WORK QUARTERLY 


Every lady who does 
should have it. 


any kind of faney work 


Single numbers by mail, 25 cts. ; yearly, 50 cts. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


No. 12 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLEL IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanship, and Durability, 


AM KNABE & € o., 
Nos. 204 at aa ny West Baltimore ‘Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


NOW READY, the Spring number of my CATA- 
LOGUE, containing illustrations and descriptions of 
FANCY WORK, LUSTRA PAINTING, etc. 
Price for Home Beavurirct and Surriement, 25e.3 
for Surriement only, Lie. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHA™M, 
10 West 1 14th St., New York City. 


SERKYS' TEA.— Guaranteed the gen- 
nine Serkys, direct from the Orient. It is 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful heaith- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressod tronbles pecu- 
liar to women; gives instant relief. Juva'aable tor pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
he 50c and $1.00 per box. 

KYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 234 St. ; 
ana at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway. New York, 
Wholesale Depot, 236 Church St. 


P4 LL OWS and Cushions filled with fragrant “ Fir 
buds” from the Maine forests, possess wonderful 
health-giving properties, and exh ue a pleasant and 
lasting “perfume. Agreeable to every one. Write for 

descriptive circularto OWEN MOORE CO., 
505 and 507 Congress St., Portland, Maine. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


y 


u 








ME. FRANCIS’ i a mga ey AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 
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GREAT BARGAIN SALE. 


SILK UMBRELLAS. 
500 26-inch Silk Umbrellas, , pone frames, 


natural sticks, worth $8.00................. -89 
26-inch Magnificent Silk Umbrelias, 14-Carat 

— and Heavy Silver Mounting, worth 

GB von ckckin den tsinpeesscbbnids panacea ves 2.48 
500 26-inch Silk Umbrellas, Paragon frames, 

14-carat gold hooked handles, elegant —_ 

ity, regular price, $7.50.........c.0.seee0e 3.98 

SILKS. 

1000 pieces plain India Pongee Silks, 18 to 20 

yards per piece, and worth $5.50............ 3.98 
150 pieces Lyons Black and Colored Satin Mer- 

veilleux, 21 inches wide, and all silk, worth 

pare tees 79¢. 
50 pieces Black Gros- Grain Dres 88 Silks. worth 

9c. and $1.25. . oe - 69e,. and 89e. 
25 pieces Black Surah ‘silks. . 58e. 


100 pieces Hand-loom Velve a black ande colors, 
marked down from $1.75...........-. 98e, 
Two-tone Brocaded Velvets, in great variety, ‘tu com- 
bine with plain silks and Rhadames. 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 


100 pieces Homespuns, colors and black, ail 


wool, 42-inch, and worth 60c............... 37 ce. 
125 pieces Momie Bison Cloth, all wool, colors 

and black, formerly T5c..............ee0ee0. ec. 
300 pieces All-wool French Cashmere, evening 

and street shades, worth 60c................ 39e. 
25 pieces 54-inch Boncle Jersey Cloaking for 

Spring Jackets, worth $4.50... ............5 $2.50 


Immense stock of Spring Novelties, 75c., 95c., $1.25, 
and $1.50 up. 
To avoid delay address all mail orders to 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway and 14th Street, New York. 


Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson, 


Gih Avenue, New York, 





Will send to any part of U.S. upon receipt of price 


LADIES’ 
French Pure Silk Hosiery, 


With spliced soles of MACO YARN, at 
$1.98 per Pair. 


These goods have never been sold before at 
Jess than $3.75 per pair. 

They are made of the finest quality of Italian 
Bright Silk in the following colors: Sky Blue, 
Cardinal, Slate, Cream, Pearl, Navy Blue, Wine, 
and Black. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 20th Street, New York. 


FANCY WORK § Sen BY MAIL 
Wholesale Prices. 


Waste Embroidery Silk, 21 cents per box. 
25 Skeins Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, 13cts. 
a Ball Tinsel, Alcts. Felt Tidies, all ow 
Octs. Kensington Ploss, 25cts. per d 


paca A PARKER 


low figures? 
Because 


Ct DEALEE 
and IMPORTER in the world for these goods. 
Stamping Patterns at Wholesale. 
Prices of Patterns Reduced. 
NEW 1886 CATALOGUE, 25Cts. 


80 NEW PAGEs. 


Books on Fancy Work. 
Kensington, and the Colors of Flowers, 
describes 70 flowers, tells exactly what colors and 
stitches to use, 35ets., 5 for $1.00. Lustre 
Painting, a complete teacher, 25cts., 6 for $1. 
Crochet and Fancy Braid Book, tells how 
$1 wg w aes with FANCY BRAID, 1Oets., 12 for 

Ornamental Stitches, l0cts., 
ty ‘ $1.00. Knitting and Crocheting, 
I5ets., 10 for $1.00. Choice Cross Stitch 
Patterns, 25cts., 6 for1.00. All these books, 
the Catalogue, and Iliustrated Price Lists, 75cts. 


Ours is the Best Stam mping Outfit for One Dollar. 
Kensington Paint Outfit, $1.25; Oil 
Painting oom, | J 3; Lustre Painting 
Outfit, $3. T. ER, Lynn Mass 


SUPERB COLOR STUDIES | 5 


ARE GIVEN IN 

**The Best Practical Art Magazine,” 
THE ART AMATEUR. Monthly 
A_ profusion of Working Designs, Instructions, 
Criticisms, and Illustrations. Specialties: Home Dro- 
ORATION AND Furnisuine (Expert Advice Free), Paint- 
ing, Drawing, Carving, Modelling, Engraving, Etch 
ing, Brass Hammering, and Ecelexiastical and other 
Art Needlework. 85 cents a number. Specimen, 25 

cents. Mention Harper's Bazar. 
Three Months’ Subscription, $1.00. 

MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 

23 Union Square, N. Y. 


STAMPING! 


The Srrine Surriement of 82 large pages, con- 
taining over 500 of the latest designs for Stamping. 
Price of Surritement, 25c.3 price of large Book of 
3200 designs and Surriement, 50c. 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th St., New York City. 











82 to 50 large pages. 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY, 


panes of twoor egy . _ — andtheir 
nts’ addresses andsome 
ond Dye Sample card’ to. the mother tne 
much valuable information. Well 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Ve 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries, and 
Tapestries. 

Mexican and Japanese Curios. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for Needlework. 

ssons given in every branch of Embroidery. 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Parlors, Broadway and ldth St., N. ¥. 











wey 


G STYLES. 


j 
constable 


SPRIN 


Now exhibiting a choice se- 
lection of the latest Novelties in 
Plaid, Striped,and Figured Vel- 
vets for garniture and Wraps, 
Plain and Figured Pongees, 


Velvet Grenadines and Beaded 


Gazes, Crepe de Chine, etc. 


™ 
Wroadeoay A | Jth ét. 


C. C. SHAYNE 


Manufacturer, 


Has marked down 
the prices of Seal- 
skin Garments 
aud all leading 
fashionable furs. 
Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 





103 PRINCE ST., 


NEW YORK. 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 
compiled from the Quarto and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 

298 Pages. 








Profusely Illustrated. 


Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 
any reader of Harper’s Bazar who will 
buy a box of DOBBINS? ELECTRIC 
SOAP of any grocer (you have to use Sonp 
every week, and this soap improves by age, and is 
BEST of all.) Take off all the wrappers, wrap them 
up like a newspaper, and mail them to us. (Postage 
on them thus wrapped is only three cents.) Aftei 
addressing the package to us, write across the left 
hand corner of it “ Return to,” ete , adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, w« 
will mail to you postage paid, and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to »ny 
Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibility 


Sl. L.CRACIN&CO. 


114 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 
a HARD J. WALTE R, 


37 and 39 West 22d St., 
ART INTERCHANGE BUILDING. 


Great no enaae in FA mt es of Stamp- 
ing Patterns. Alphabets, different 
styles, 3 in. high, for e220. Can be selected from 48 
different styles. Perfect work guaranteed. Write 
for sample sheets. My Blue Excelsior Stamping Pow- 
der, to be fastened on any goods without heating—a 
fine improvement for Stampers. Directions given free. 


W TO GET ONE, 


New DICTIONARY OF STITCHES, 
beginning with Arrow and ending with 
x Witch, nearly 100 illustrations. This unique 


} book free to new subscribers to Fashion Maga- 
zine ; 120 pages of literature, fashion, and music 








CARDS. 


FA A ST E R 10 Extra Fine, ail in- 
ported, Floral Fringed, Guid 
Relief Border, Easter Cards, worth $1.00, for only 25c. 
one w Book containing 500 Frie ‘ndship, Senti- 
ment, &c., Verses for Autograph Albums, and four 
large Album Cards with each order, FREE. Money 
refunded if not satisfac’ tory. 
CLINTON BROTHERS & co., 





CLINTONVILLE, Conn. 


TS Ladies at BADEN-BADEN, GER- 
MANY, offer a comfortable home to Young 
Ladies desirous of completing their studies in Jan- 
guages, music, &c. Delightful situation and healthy 
climate. _ For particulars and references apply to 
MKS. J. FRANKE, 134 Berkeley Piace, Brooklyn. 


SPECIAL SALE 
OF 


FINE DRESS .SILKS. 


BLACK FRENCH RHADAMES, , ALL 
at 79c. per yard; reduced from $1.2 
BLACK GROS-GRAINS, Pure Ore. at 98c.; 
cost to import, $1.60. 

BLACK LYONS CACHEMIRE 
$1.28, $1.48, $1.68, $1.98, $2.28; 
dinary value, 


BLACK SURAH SILKS, 23 inches wide, at 


SILK, 


SILKS, 
ail extraor- 


69¢e., 79e., 89e. 

BL AC K SURAH SILKS, 23 inch, Extra Heavy, 
at 98c.; worth $1.35. 

COLORED SATIN RHADAMES, Exrra 


WEIGHT, at 98c.; worth $1.25. 

COLORED. ALL-SILK TRICOTINES, at 89c. ; 
worth $1.35, 

FIGURED FANCY FOULARD SILKS, at 
49¢e., 75e., and 85e. ; fully }¢ under regular prices. 


NEW FRENCH SATEENS. 





DOUBLE COLORS... Bre. 
NEW SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 
(now in press) 


Sent free on application. 


Le Boutillier | © 
Street, 
Brothers, NEW YORK, 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and Unde 


Laptes who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention pa en to special orders. 


Lord & T aylor, 


WY 


Of 23d 





“Wear, 


Broadway and Twentigh St 








THE 


SOLD AT 
THE 


PRINCIPAL 
RETAIL 
STORES. 


“NOVELTY” 





OF THE 


SEASON. 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY BY 


Wright Brothers & Co. 


NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 


PHILA DELPHIA, 
CHICAGO. 


Errss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


To Embroi der 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerv & Armstrong's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c. will buy one ounce,which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beantiful colors. 
Dexigns for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 
yackage. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note to THE 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK O0., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 











4 PISO’S CURE FOR 
URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Tastes good. Use Fey 
+ 


pe 


Best Cough Syrup. 
in time. Sold by dru ggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


Ve) 


N m* 








. 
Golden Hair Wash. 

This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Stxru Avenur, New Yoru. 


TAKE NOTICE. 


For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap - Pictures, 





no two alike FP. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


bF> 
0) 


) F. INES 20» 
© Te 
N.Y. 
Are now receiving from their European Agents the 
LATEST NOVELTIES 
nm 


WOOLLEN and COTTON 
DRESS GOODS, 


Such as 


| 
| WOOL, CANVAS, and ETAMINES, 





With Plush and Ve 


lvet Stripes. 


Voiles, Be iges, Serges, Bouiles Tufted Zeph yrs, 
Satteens, &c. 
Also, their new lines of 


SILKS 
SATIN RHADAMES, ‘ 
SATIN DUCHESSE, 
SATIN MERV EILLEU., 
PONGEES, FOULARDS, &c., 


ALL at prices guaranteed LOWER than any 


other house. 
Samples sent upon application, 
SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 


Ready March 10th, 


within the immediate vicinity 


and sent to any address not 
of New York. 


6th Avenue, 102, 104, 106 West 20th Street, N.Y. 








YOU ARE INTERESTED IN CHILDREN 


IF Send for the Ihustrated Catalogue of the 





Containing latest styles of Boys’,Girls’,and Babies’ 
Clothing, including Everything for Children’s 
Wear, from Hats to Shoes, mailed free. 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, New York. 


TWENTY CENTS 


Will buy a copy of the ART INTERCHANGE, a 20 page paper, 
full of designs and a double page colored svudy of flowers, 


ONE DOLLAR 


Will buy a trial subse ription, comprising six copies of the 
ART INTERCHANGE three beautiful colored plates, viz.: 
double page study Jacqueminot ros 
design for valentine, showing a sleeping cupid, ¢ 
beautiful wild rose design for fan mount or wall banner, 
besides a beautiful red crayon study of a head; an illus- 
trated Christmas Carol, by W oe Lama riee, and designs 
for embroidery and painting. 
THE cy ; ‘INT R CHANG 

39 West 22d St., Rew York, 

Prompt attention insured if ae mention this paper. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


SPICES. 


EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J. E. BURNS & CO., 


| 
} 
| Nos. 41 and 43 8S. Front Street, Phila. 








Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 


Go SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 

BEST i HEALTH, Com- 

BEST ix. Wear and Finish. 

BK ALL AGES —Infants to Adulta, 

Sold by leading retailers. Send for Cireular, 

FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers 
81 White Street, NEW YORK. 





EVERY 
a T 


‘Tilustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


TAYLOR’s 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 


orders to S. 'T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


CURE "ti: DEAF 


THE 


Peck’s PaTENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Eak Drums 
Perfectly Restore the Hearin rform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable and 
| always in position, All conversation and even whispers 

heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni 
als, FIRE. Address F, HISCOX, 83 Broadway, N. Y. 





Over 100 Beautiful Send tone. stems for samples ana 
Varieties of \7 Y ancy stitches, designs, &c. for 


CRAZYPATCHWORK 


Yale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct. 


~ Bend before you buy 


y J for a description of 
stamping outfits, 2 DBA better than any 
you see advertised. A catalogue of 3000 de- 

Price list free. W.P. Pray, Lynn, Mass. 


signs, 25 cts. 

Waste embroidery silk, large box, 
Kensington floss, 25 cts per doz. 
embroidery silk 25 sk’ns for 13 cen 


ball tinsel, ll cts. By mail. 


25 cente. 
Assorted 
Large 
V y. P Pray, Lynn, Mass. 
For Priv: ate Thes atricals, Tableaus, Panto- 
mimes, Recitations, and Readings, Cha- 
rades, Dialogues, Theatrical Goods. Cata- 


PLAYS lognes free, Address HAROLD ROOR- 


BACH, 9 Murray St., New York. (Mention this paper.) 
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1, HARULUCK, THE ARTIST, WHO HAS ALREADY HAD NINE 
DRAWINGS REJECTED BY THE PUBLISHERS, HAS HIS TENTH 
DRAWING, WHICH HE CONSIDERED ABOUT HIS GREATEST EF- 


FORT, RETURNED TO HIM. IN HIS KAGE HE VENTS HIS FEEL- 
INGS BY PUTTING HIS FOOT THROUGH IT. 


“SAY DERE, Boss! DAR’s DE HOTTEST DRAFT A-RUSHIN' OUT OB DIS LATTUS-WORK YER! 
DE HULL INSIDE OB DE PERTISHUN MUST BE A-BLAZIN’!” 


\\n \ 


‘ Yt ry tit 
Zener ge 


AS | 
» 


SS |i 











” - - oe — are. 

















*“HI-EE! SIMPKINSON; I KNOWED I's FEELIN’ BETTER THIS WINTER. I WEIGH TEN 


POUNDS MOR'N | DID LAST SUMMER. NUTHIN LIKE WINTER AIR TER BRACE A FELLER UP.” 



































A FEW SLIGHT ALTERATIONS, 

















WIL | 
y tin 
ff 


oot ton: TS 


2 HALF AN HOUR LATER HE RECEIVES A LYTTER FROM 
THE PUBLISHERS, SAYING THEY ACCEPT HIS DRAWING, LIKE IT 
VERY MUCH, AND HAVE ONLY RETURNED IT FOR HiM TO MAKE 





RATHER A MATHEMATICAL TURN OF MIND. 


MRS. SMITH. “‘ YEs, BUT THEY'RE NOT SO LONG AS THEY ARE BROAD.” 


MR JONES. “1 DREAD OUR HOST'S STORIES, THEY'RE SO LONG.” 
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DIPLOMACY. 
LITTLE MAIDEN (who ix spending the afternoon with her 
aunt). *‘ AUNTIE, MOTHER SAID | MUST NOT ASK YOU FOR ANY- 
THING TO EAT, BUT ['M AWFUL HUNGRY.” 
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